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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The United Nations and the Tenth General Assembly 


by Francis O. Wilcow 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


This is my first speech as Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs. 
I am very happy that it takes place so near to 
the home of the United Nations and before a 
group so broadly representative of those dedi- 
cated to supporting the day-to-day work and the 
long-range objectives of the United Nations. 

In recent years as chief of staff of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I have had almost 
constant contact with matters affecting this 
Government’s participation in the United Na- 
tions. I feel that this experience will be of great 
value to me as I take up duties in the executive 
agency responsible for carrying out the will of 
the people of America as expressed through the 
Congress. I shall draw likewise on the experi- 
ence and the spirit of the many private organiza- 
tions throughout the land who over the last 10 
years have contributed so much to public under- 
standing and acceptance of the United Nations. 

It gives me special pleasure to join forces again 
in support of the United Nations with two promi- 
nent former United States Senators; I refer, of 
course, to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., who 
for the past 3 years, with wisdom and vigor, have 
charted the course of our participation in the 
United Nations. 


Congressional Support for the United Nations 


I sometimes wonder whether the full extent of 
congressional support for the United Nations is 
really appreciated. Our great tradition of open 
and vigorous debate can, at times, lead to mis- 





*Address made before the American Association for 
the United Nations at New York, N. Y., on Sept. 18 (press 
release 551 dated Sept. 17). 
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understanding or apprehension, especially abroad, 
of the real attitude of the Congress toward the 
United Nations. 

From my work with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee I have come to know first-hand 
of the strong and sustained backing which our 
Congress has given to the United Nations. Since 
the time 10 years ago, when the Senate gave its 
near-unanimous approval to the United Nations 
Charter, to the present, the record of nonpartisan 
support for the United Nations has been remark- 
ably consistent. The United Nations is firmly 
recognized and accepted by the Congress as a 
major instrument for advancing American for- 
eign policy in the pursuit of a just and durable 
peace. 

One of the significant results of this bipartisan 
support has been the close cooperation that has de- 
veloped in the field of United Nations affairs be- 
tween the Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government. Both Houses now have perma- 
nent subcommittees concerned with the United 
Nations, and our participation in the United Na- 
tions is kept under continual review and study. 
The executive for its part has developed the regu- 
lar practice of drawing on both Houses of Con- 
gress for United Nations delegations. This year 
three members of the Congress are on the United 
States delegation to the Tenth General Assembly : 
Congressman Brooks Hays and Congressman 
Chester Merrow, both members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and Senator John O. Pastore, 
member of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Congressional staff officers are also 
invited to serve as advisers to our delegations. I, 
myself, have had the good fortune to attend nearly 
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all past sessions of the General Assembly in this 
capacity. 

This practice of appointing Members of Con- 
gress or staff officers to represent the U.S. at meet- 
ings of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies is of inestimable value to continued sup- 
port of the United Nations. The Congress is called 
upon each year to furnish funds for the work of 
the United Nations, for its specialized agencies, 
and for such important voluntary programs as the 
Children’s Fund, refugee aid, and technical as- 
sistance. It is essential, therefore, that its mem- 
bers have first-hand information on the actual op- 
eration of the programs for which funds are 
appropriated. Serving on U.S. delegations pro- 
vides this. Those who have come to know the 
United Nations best have been its strongest and 
most effective supporters on Capitol Hill. 

The nonfinancial aspects of congressional in- 
terest in U.S. participation in the United Nations 
are, perhaps, less widely known or understood. 
Yet they, too, are extremely important. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, for example, 
must examine every piece of legislation and every 
treaty that comes before it to make sure that it 
conforms to the obligations we have assumed un- 
der the United Nations Charter. It is this com- 
mittee that must see that the various bilateral and 
multilateral regional arrangements which we have 
entered into for mutual defense and security come 
under the umbrella of the pertinent sections of the 
United Nations Charter which specifically provide 
for regional or other collective self-defense ar- 
rangements. 


Charter Review 


In addition to this role of Congress as a kind of 
guardian angel with respect to our responsibilities 
under the charter, the Congress, from time to time, 
creates committees to deal with special problems 
affecting United States participation in the United 
Nations. 

One of the best examples of this concern is the 
attention paid by the Senate to the question of 
whether to hold a charter review conference. This 
matter, as you know, comes before the Tenth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

In 1953 the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
Jations created a special Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter. Since that time, under 
the able chairmanship first of Senator Alexander 
Wiley and now of Senator Walter George, this 
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subcommittee has held public hearings and pre- 
pared staff studies on the various issues of charter 
review.? These activities have not only been of 
great value to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and to the Department of State, but they have 
stimulated wide public interest and a sense of re- 
sponsibility among the citizenry regarding the 
U.N. Charter. They are a tribute to the recipro- 
cal workings of our democratic processes. 

This subcommittee has now completed its hear- 
ings and issued on August 2 a second interim re- 
port * expressing its views respecting the holding 
of a review conference. The full report will fol- 
low, but the subcommittee wished its views to be 
available to the executive branch of Government 
prior to the convening of the General Assembly. 

One of the striking facts that has emerged from 
discussion of the many aspects of charter review 
has been the wide area of agreement existing 
among those who may differ on the precise ques- 
tion of whether or not there should be a review 
conference. 

In the first place, there is widespread agreement 
that in the search for improving the charter we 
must be careful to preserve the good that is al- 
ready there. 

President Eisenhower, at San Francisco last 
June,* summarized the United Nations record 
through 10 “tumultuous, frequently discouraging, 
sometimes terrifying—but often rewarding— 
years” in these memorable words: 

That there have been failures in attempts to solve in- 
ternational difficulties by the principles of the charter, 
none can deny. That there have been victories, only the 
willfully blind can fail to see. But clear it is that with- 
out the United Nations the failures would still have been 
written as failures into history. And, certainly, without 
this organization the victories could not have been 
achieved; instead, they might well have been recorded 
as human disasters. These the world has been spared. 

The record of the first 10 years is that the United 
Nations has in fact succeeded remarkably well. 
This has been in spite of the failure of the Great 
Powers to continue the cooperation which existed 
in wartime, and in spite of the unheralded emer- 
gence of atomic power on the military and politi- 


cal scene. The extraordinary thing is that the 


* Wight staff studies have been published. Single copies 
are available from the Subcommittee on the United Na- 
tions Charter of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

*S. Rept. 1305, 84th Cong., Ist sess. 

* BULLETIN of July 4, 1955, p. 3. 
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United Nations has done as well as it has, or that it 
has, indeed, endured at all. And so at the end of 
its first decade, we have the singular fact that no 
state has tried to withdraw from the United Na- 
tions while many are knocking on its doors for 
admission. On the domestic side recent compre- 
hensive national polls reveal that a greater per- 
centage of our population than ever before sup- 
port our participation in the United Nations and 
believe that the organization is performing its job 
well. These are clear evidences of the hope and 
increasing trust placed in the organization. 

A second area of fairly widespread agreement 
is that some extreme and often contradictory 
criticisms or misconceptions about the United 
Nations have by this time been generally recog- 
nized for the fallacies they are. 

Perhaps the most extreme fallacy has been that 
the United Nations is a super state or world 
government. A milder version is that it is erod- 
ing the sovereignty of the United States. Even 
a casual reading of the charter should have dis- 
pelled this notion long ago. The United Nations 
is not a world government by any stretch of the 
imagination. It has no authority to force us to 
take any action which we consider contrary to our 
national interests. 

Another fallacy has been that the United Na- 
tions should be able to solve all our international 
problems. The fact is that disputes between states, 
threats of aggression, and threats to the peace 
are brought before the United Nations as a gen- 
eral rule only when other efforts to settle them 
amicably have failed or seem futile. Many of 
these have been resolved peacefully by the United 
Nations. Many other serious issues have been 
settled “out of court” so to speak, by the parties 
concerned, merely at the threat of having them 
aired before the bar of world opinion. But there 
are some problems on which the cleavage is still 
so basic that it is unrealistic to expect the United 
Nations to solve them if the parties themselves 
remain adamant. 

There is a large range of world problems which 
we can never expect to be solved or eliminated 
entirely, any more than we expect our domestic 
problems in the fields of labor, health, agriculture, 
crime, ete. to be permanently eradicated from our 
national life. Given human nature and civiliza- 
tion as it is we must expect international problems 
to remain with us, whether or not we have a United 
Nations. The important thing is that there exists 
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an international organization available to all who 
wish to make use of its many facilities. 

A third fallacy that has caused alarm to some 
is that the United Nations is grinding out treaties 
at a rapid rate which invade our domestic juris- 
diction. The fact is that the United Nations has 
no legislative or treatymaking powers. It may 
and does develop draft conventions on matters of 
international concern. Individual countries may 
adhere to these conventions or not, as they wish. 
In our own case we cannot ratify any such agree- 
ment without a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Let me make one thing perfectly clear. Treaties 
were made long before the United Nations came 
into being, and the existence of the United Nations 
has not in the slightest changed the constitutional 
processes by which a sovereign state may accept 
or reject an international treaty. From my ex- 
perience with the United States Senate, I can say 
categorically that anyone who thinks the execu- 
tive branch of this Government can somehow slip 
a treaty through the United States Senate when 
no one is looking seriously underestimates the ef- 
fectiveness of the Senate. 

While I speak of these fallacies in the past 
tense because, in general, they no longer have wide 
currency, it should not be assumed that they will 
not reappear in one form or another. A little 
misinformation goes a long way and can cause 
a great deal of mischief. As Josh Billings said, 
“It ain’t people’s ignorance that causes all the 
trouble, its their knowing so dang much that ain’t 
so.” I think that all of us have a compelling obli- 
gation to keep the facts before the public. 

I have been talking of the common ground 
among the vast majority in this country who sup- 
port the United Nations. This common ground 
is far more important than any difference of opin- 
ion on a specific issue such as whether to hold a 
charter review conference. I urge all of you to 
bear this actively in mind in approaching such 
an issue. 

Now, what should be our position as to charter 
review ¢ 

Through the processes of public discussion and 
debate over the past 2 years the pros and cons of 
charter review have become pretty well crystal- 
lized. Those who favor review put forward the 
following principal arguments: 

1. Great changes have taken place in the world 
since the charter was signed in San Francisco. 
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By far the most important of these changes is the 
development of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
As a result, proponents for review argue the 
charter must be brought up to date to conform to 
the realities of the new world in which it has to 
function. 

2. It is a matter of simple obligation and good 
faith, they say, for this Government to support 
the holding of a review conference. At San Fran- 
cisco a number of the small states accepted certain 
provisions of the charter on the understanding 
that the members would have the chance to review 
these provisions after a 10-year trial period. The 
United States at that time declared its intention 
to support such a review. The 10 years is now up, 
and we should make good on our pledge. 

3. The experience of the first 10 years has shown 
that the United Nations has had difficulty in dis- 
charging its primary responsibility—the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. This 
is due, it is said, to the weaknesses of the charter, 
and therefore a conference should be held ur- 
gently to revise that document in a manner that 
would give the United Nations the authority it 
must have to deal promptly and effectively with 
aggressors. 


Those who oppose review set forth their prin- 
cipal arguments as follows: 


1. The charter is not an obsolete document but 
a flexible instrument which has demonstrated its 
capacity to meet new and changing conditions. 
The charter was drafted during the exigencies of 
war under optimum conditions for reaching agree- 
ment among the Great Powers. Under present 
world conditions, it is argued, there is little reason 
to believe that a better charter could be approved 
through the formal amending process. 

2. The dangers and tensions that exist today 
and which hamper the functioning of the United 
Nations cannot be laid to defects in the United 
Nations Charter. They are the result, it is said, 
of conflicting ideologies of sovereign states and can 
only be corrected by more respect for the law and 
more cooperation in the organization that already 
exists. Only the evolution of a more viable politi- 
cal climate will enable the United Nations to meet 
its principal obligation of maintaining world 
peace. 

3. A review conference held in 1956 or even 
1957, opponents say, would fail to achieve any sig- 
nificant results because of the Soviet veto. The 
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net effect, therefore, would be acrimonious debate 
which would widen the gulf between the Commu- 
nist states and the free world. 


Since the item of charter review is automatically 
on the agenda of the Tenth Assembly, the time for 
decision is here, and we must make our decision 
taking into account these and other trenchant 
arguments on both sides. 

In a very balanced expression of its views the 
Senate subcommittee on charter review noted ® 
that Secretary Dulles as early as 1953 stated that 
the United States would favor the calling of a 
review conference. As to its own views on the 
matter the subcommittee makes the following im- 
portant observation : 

So far as the subcommittee is concerned, however, it 
believes the decision of whether or not the United States 
should support the calling of such a conference is one 
which must be made by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the light of all of the information available 
to it, including knowledge of the attitudes of other mem- 
ber states. The subcommittee, in its work in the United 
States, has not found compelling reasons against the 
calling of such a conference and if the executive branch 
believes significant results can be achieved, there would 
Seem to be no reason why it should not be held. 

Our present conviction—and I speak now as an 
official of the executive branch—is that the argu- 
ments for holding a review conference outweigh 
those against. However, the negative arguments 
indicate the importance of allowing adequate time 
to prepare for such a conference and the impor- 
tance of conducting such a review under favor- 
able international circumstances. We, therefore, 
prefer action by the Tenth General Assembly look- 
ing to a General Assembly decision in principle to 
hold a conference, leaving the date and place open, 
and to establish a preparatory commission to re- 
port to the Eleventh General Assembly. Recog- 
nizing that careful and thorough preparation is 

necessary to assure a successful review conference, 
we believe the establishment of a preparatory com- 
mission to be the essential first step looking toward 
such a conference. 


New Horizons 


In our study of the charter and of the problems 
which have faced the United Nations, we have 
come to realize how much world conditions have 
changed in the past 10 years. New horizons are 


opening up which may vitally affect the United 


°S. Rept. 1305, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 2. 
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Nations. In this light I should like to discuss 
briefly two historic meetings held at Geneva this 
summer. 

The first was the political conference which has 
come to be known as the meeting at the summit. 
Asa result of this conference, men everywhere are 
imbued with the hope that the attitudes of cooper- 
ation and accommodation adopted by the Heads 
of State representing the great powers at Geneva 
will be translated into concrete actions—actions 
which will reduce if not eliminate the major 
causes of tensions which now divide the world and 
strike fear into the hearts of men. 

The Tenth Session of the General Assembly 
convening 2 days from now will offer a major op- 
portunity to test the extent of understanding 
reached at Geneva. As Secretary Dulles recently 
said, “It was hoped that Geneva would generate 
a new spirit, but it was never felt that that spirit 
was an end in itself.” * The degree to which this 
spirit carries over into the General Assembly and 
affects the many complex problems facing that 
body will provide a barometer to indicate if con- 
tinued storms or fairer weather lie ahead. 

It is certain that a new understanding will be 
necessary if we are to make real progress toward 
the solution of such basically political problems 
as disarmament and the admission of new mem- 
bers. Here the efficacy of the political conference 
at Geneva will be severely tested. 

In this connection, we must be careful not to 
fall into the trap of overoptimism. We in the 
United States would be naive indeed if we were 
to enter the Tenth General Assembly on the as- 
sumption that everything from here on out is 
going to be sweetness and light. It is true that in 
recent months international tensions have been 
relieved and the temperature of the cold war has 
changed somewhat. Because of these develop- 
ments, however, we should not permit our opti- 
mism to outrun our good judgment. 

The second conference at Geneva was devoted 
to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This con- 
ference was a high-water mark in international 
cooperation. Scientists and official representa- 
tives of 72 countries met in the first joint effort 
to direct the nuclear age into constructive and 
humane channels. This conference “aroused 
atomic hopes commensurate with the awful dimen- 
sions of atomic fears.” 

Its implications go far beyond the scientific and 





“BuLietin of Sept. 12, 1955, p. 418. 
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economic fields. It is fair to conjecture on the 
basis of the exchange of knowledge that took place 
this summer at Geneva that the whole process of 
bringing nuclear energy to the service of mankind 
has been vastly speeded up. We already have 
intimations of what this can mean in terms of 
power for industry and irrigation, in production 
and preservation of food, in the health and longev- 
ity of man—in short, in terms of the material and 
human wealth of nations. Viewed in this perspec- 
tive, the peaceful uses of atomic energy can have 
a profoundly beneficial effect on the political re- 
lations between nations. 

The Geneva peaceful-uses conference was the 
direct result of President Eisenhower’s determina- 
tion not to be blocked by Soviet refusal to negoti- 
ate on the politico-military aspects of atomic 
energy, but to move ahead, at any rate, with the 
constructive uses of this great new force. 

It was in December 1953, less than 2 years ago, 
that the President flew in from the Three Power 
Conference in Bermuda to propose and to plead 
before the General Assembly for such a change in 
attitude. At that time he said, “The proposal 
has the great virtue that it can be undertaken 
without the irritations and mutual suspicions in- 
cident to any attempt to set up a gompletely ac- 
ceptable system of world-wide inspection and con- 
trol.” This has proved to be, indeed, one of the 
great virtues of the proposal. The fact of inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful-uses field has 
served to lift man’s hopes and ease international 
tensions so that cooperation in other fields should 
become less difficult. 

We must not lose the impetus given by the his- 
toric peaceful-uses conference. We are pushing 
ahead with the program for peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in all its aspects. There will be 
several opportunities in the Tenth General Assem- 
bly to record the dramatic progress that has been 
made. The Assembly will have before it a report 
from the Secretary-General on the peaceful-uses 
conference. Also, the United States will describe 
the progress made in this country over the past 
year in developing atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. We hope that other governments will make 
similar reports. We will report the conclusion of 
a number of bilateral agreements to make available 
to other countries varying amounts of fissionable 
material. In addition, we will give a progress 
report on the draft statute providing for the 
establishment of an International Atomic Energy 
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Agency as called for by resolution of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly.’ The statute was drafted by the 
United States and seven other countries (U.K., 
France, Canada, South Africa, Portugal, Aus- 
tralia, and Belgium) and has now been circulated 
on a confidential basis to all members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies for their 
information and comment. On the basis of these 
comments the final statute will be drawn up. 


international Atomic Energy Agency 

I should like to make clear here the United 
States conception of the relationship of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to the United 
Nations. There have been some reports that our 
Government wanted to establish the agency com- 
pletely separate from the United Nations. This 
is not the case. We believe that its relationship 
to the United Nations should be similar to that of 
the specialized agencies. Atomic energy in all its 
aspects is of global consequence and concern, and 
the development of its peaceful uses properly 
belongs within the United Nations framework. 

We expect and hope that this new agency will 
be established soon. We shall then be ready to 
take the next steps in exploring this new world of 
nuclear energy. The international agency cannot 
be expected to carry out from the first all the many 
activities of which it will be capable. However, 
the agency can at once foster the development of 
national programs and the continued interchange 
of information on peaceful uses which was so ef- 
fectively begun at Geneva. It can encourage 
worldwide research in the peaceful-uses field and 
arrange for the allocation of nuclear materials so 
that an ever-expanding army of scientists can 
prepare themselves through research and expe- 
rience to bring the blessing of this new force to 
the service of mankind. 

Those countries most advanced in nuclear science 
must, in particular, give support to the work of 
the new agency. The United States, as we have 
demonstrated, is prepared to do so. We sincerely 
trust that the Soviet Union, likewise, will con- 
tribute its great resources of skil] and knowledge 
so that the new agency when established will be 
international in every respect. 

As we approach the opening of the Tenth Gen- 
era] Assembly, I believe we have reason to feel that 


" Jbid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 919. 
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at the beginning of its second decade the United 
Nations has bright promise of coming more fully 
into its own, not only “to save succeeding genera- 


tions from the scourge of war” but “to promote | 


social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom.” If the new spirit which we sense 
is realized, then the United Nations, freed from 
the frustrations and inhibitions caused by the cold 
war, can focus squarely for the first time on the 
constructive and creative provisions of the charter. 
I foresee a brighter era for the specialized agen- 
cies, which have built a firm foundation of con- 
structive cooperation among nations over the past 
10 years in spite of tensions and divisive forces. 
In an environment of mutual trust the full ca- 
pacity of these agencies can be released for the 
first time for the service and mutual benefit of 
us all. 

The two conferences at Geneva may have set free 
vital new forces in the United Nations which, if 
properly developed, can be directed to the im- 
mense benefit of mankind. If this proves to be 
true, we must be prepared to take advantage of the 
new conditions and new opportunities which will 
be presented, not only in the General Assembly 
but in all organs and agencies of the United Na- 
tions. The Tenth Session of the General Assembly 
in the light of these recent events becomes a test- 
ing ground of intense interest and importance. 
We have reason to hope, in the words of Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold, that it “may prove to be 
the beginning of a translation into practical facts 
of what in Geneva was an atmosphere and a 
philosophy.” 

Looking back over the past 10 years we can 
appreciate the wisdom of Robert Browning when 
he wrote: “He who did well in war just earns the 
right to begin doing well in peace.” In fact, we 
know that the task of doing well in peace is in 
many ways a vastly more difficult and complex 
task than that of doing well in war. This is the 
challenge which we must meet if man is to survive 
in the atomic age. 


Swearing-In of Delegation 


to General Assembly 
The U.S. delegation to the Tenth Regular Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly, which convened on 


September 20, was sworn in at the Department of 
State on September 15 by Chief of Protocol John 
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F.Simmons. Following is a statement of welcome 
made at the ceremony by Acting Secretary Hoover, 
together with a list of the delegates (press releases 
547 and 544 dated September 15). 


Statement by Mr. Hoover 


It is a pleasure for me to welcome this distin- 
guished delegation to the Tenth Session of the 
General Assembly. On behalf of Secretary Dulles, 
let me express our appreciation for your willing- 
ness to serve as representatives of your Govern- 
ment at this important session. 

During the next 214 months you will be the 
spokesmen for your Government, announcing and 
explaining important aspects of our foreign pol- 
icies as transmitted to you by Secretary Dulles 
through your chairman, Ambassador Lodge. You 
will also be the “eyes and ears” of your Govern- 
ment, receiving and transmitting the impressions 
and views of other governments. You face a par- 
ticularly interesting challenge because you are 
serving in a period of very great activity in inter- 
national affairs. Great events are taking shape in 
Europe, the Far East, and in Africa and the 
Middle East. All of these have their reflections 
in the United Nations, and we look forward to 
receiving your reports and your views as you 
participate in what has been aptly called the town 
meeting of the world. 


Members of Delegation 

Secretary Dulles will serve as Senior Repre- 
sentative ea officio during his presence at the ses- 
sion. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations, is chairman 
of the delegation. Other members of the delega- 
tion are as follows: 


Representatives 

Representative Brooks Hays, Member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee 

Representative Chester E. Merrow, Member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee 

Senator John O. Pastore, Member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr., President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
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Alternate representatives 

Robert Lee Brokenburr, General Manager and General 
Counsel of the C. L. Walker Company 

Laird Bell, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, University 
of Chicago 

Jacob Blaustein, Director of Standard Oil Company, 
Indiana 

Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, U.S. Representative on the Human 
Rights Commission of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council 


Geneva Discussions With 
Chinese Communists 


Following is the text of a statement issued by 
the U.S. delegation to the talks with Communist 
China at Geneva following the September 14 
meeting. 


At today’s meeting Ambassador [U. Alexis] 
Johnson indicated it would be premature to dis- 
cuss other practical matters at issue before carry- 
ing out the agreed announcement of last Satur- 
day? regarding the return of civilians who wish 
to return to their countries. 

Only full implementation of the agreed an- 
nouncement can resolve the problem of the return 
of American civilians. In that announcement the 
People’s Republic of China said “it will further 
adopt appropriate measures” so that American 
civilians can “expeditiously” exercise their rights 
to return. 

The faithful carrying out of the terms of that 
announcement should be the continued task of the 
Geneva meetings and should provide a basis for 
proceeding to the discussion of other practical 
matters at issue. 





*BuLueTiIn of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. On Sept. 16 the 
Chinese Communists released Walter A. Rickett and the 
Rev. Harold W. Rigney; on Sept. 17, Lawrence Robert 
3u0l; on Sept. 18, the Rev. Frederick D. Gordon, the Rev. 
Joseph Eugene Hyde, and the Rev. James Gerald Joyce; 
on Sept. 19, the Rev. Levi A. Lovegren; on Sept. 20, 
Dorothy Middleton and Sarah Perkins; and on Sept. 26, 
Dilmus T. Kanady. 
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A Review of United States Foreign Policy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


I would like to talk to you about some aspects of 
our United States foreign policy, especially as 
we think of it between these two most important 
meetings at Geneva. The first, you recall, was 
the so-called meeting at the summit in June of the 
Heads of State; the second, which is to take place 
at the end of October, will be a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers. It is especially important from our 
point of view that your membership understand 
our policies because we know how constructive an 
influence you are able to bring to public opinion 
in your communities. 

As you know, there is no mystery attaching to 
our foreign policy. Its objective is a very simple 
one; that is, the welfare and security of the 
American people. After you state that broad 
principle, however, and become involved in a con- 
tinuous and intricate series of specific world prob- 
lems, the difficulty lies in the application of the 
principle to the individuai decisions affecting a 
large variety of personalities in the numerous 
world areas and relating to a great volume of 
subject matter, whether it be in the political, mili- 
tary, financial, economic, or social fields. 

Today, I would like to talk to you first about 
our relations with the Soviet Union and then 
about some aspects of the situation in the Far Kast 
and Middle East and, finally, about disarmament. 


The keystone of our foreign policy is collective 
security, and we pursue it through the United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the Rio Pact, the Anzus Treaty, the Manila Pact, 
and many bilateral arrangements with individual 
countries. These undertakings have assumed dif- 

*Excerpts from an address made before the Interna- 
tional College of Surgeons at Philadelphia, Pa., on Sept. 


14 (press release 543). 
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ferent forms and have been designed to serve dif- 
ferent purposes. Some have evolved elaborate 
joint defense programs, while others rely prima- 
rily for their deterrent effect upon the pledges giv- 
en and received. Despite their differences in form, 
our central purpose in all these arrangements is 
to insure that the human and material resources 
of the free world remain free and effectively serve 
the cause of freedom. These are long-range pol- 
icies not just designed to meet temporary emer- 
gencies and put out bonfires here and there. They 
are designed to protect American and Allied in- 
terests in gruelling psychological and_ political 
warfare that may last for years. 

We cannot participate in alliances on an in-and- 
out basis, nor can we offer leadership one day and 
withdraw it the next. Consistency of policy is 
sometimes as important as its substance. It means 
that the fundamental principle of our policy 
should be firm and predictable so that our allies 
may safely rely on these principles in planning 
their own actions. , 

Our collective security undertakings go far be- 
yond mere pledges and commitments. They are 
working partnerships. We are not interested 
solely in keeping friendly nations out of Com- 
munist hands. We also want to make these na- 
tions as strong as possible so that they can more 
adequately protect themselves, can contribute to 
our protection, and can participate effectively in 
the worldwide struggle for peace and security. 

We believe there can be no European security 
unless Germany is united. In fact, the basic ques- 
tion of insecurity in Europe is at least partially 
We feel that a 


unified Germany, free to maintain its ties with 


caused by a divided Germany. 


the West in terms of the Western European Union 
and Navo, is the best guaranty the Soviets could 
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have to assure their own legitimate security 
interests. 

Both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles at Geneva went to great lengths to point out 
why the Soviets should have no fear of Western 
security arrangements. Naro is purely a defen- 
sive organization with no designs on any other 
states. It is an organization that is closely in- 
tegrated, and that very fact is assurance that no 
single element of Nato could employ its forces 
recklessly to attack the Soviet Union. 

Already much has been accomplished by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. It has new status 
as a sovereign nation. It is a member of Nato 
and a partner in the Western European Union. 
The talks between the Soviet Government and the 
German Federal Republic have just been con- 
cluded with the Soviet Union according full diplo- 
matic recognition to the Western German Gov- 
ernment.2, Anyone who recalls the history of the 
establishment of the German Federal Republic, 
which resulted from the failure of the four oc- 
cupying powers at the Moscow conference in 1947 
to find agreement on the question of German eco- 
nomic and political unity, will find that it demon- 
strates the wisdom of the decision of the Western 
powers at that time. The Soviet Union fought 
the establishment of the German Federal Republic 
as well as its association with the Western collec- 
tive security effort at every step of the way. The 
abandonment by the Soviet Union of its bankrupt 
German policy is a tribute to the success of the 
constructive policy which our Government has 
consistently pursued since 1947. 

These events have been major strides in our 
quest for world peace and security. However 
unhappy these steps may have made the Soviet 
Union, they did at least emphasize the strength 
and vitality of Western unity and determination. 

It will be the policy of the United States during 
the coming months at Geneva and elsewhere to 
test the willingness of the Soviet leaders to move 
toward unification of Germany and the elimina- 
tion of barriers which now serve to deprive the 
Soviet bloc countries of the usual normal contacts 
With the outside world. Both of these matters will 
be on the agenda of the Foreign Ministers confer- 
ence in Geneva. But when we talk of testing 
Soviet intentions, we do not mean that we will 
urive at a firm conclusion based merely on the 
experience at one international meeting. A con- 





* See p. 494. 
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clusion as to Soviet intentions will only be possible 
after they establish a pattern of behavior which 
is not limited to their conduct at one meeting, no 
matter how convivial and genial they might be. 
We are watching closely for signs of evolution 
in the satellite countries. We have indicated that 
the satellite states would be watched as a barometer 
of Soviet real intentions, and at the same time we 
are observing closely the activities of international 
communism to determine whether the tempo of 
its operations is reduced. We hope that the Soviet 
leadership may be brought to the realization that 
our Government and people will expect improve- 
ments in these fields and that failure to find them 
will inevitably undermine the atmosphere gene- 
rated at Geneva leading to a revival of the former 
state of acute distrust and tension. Just how far 
they may be willing to go in this direction remains 
to be seen. In any event, we do not believe that 
relaxation of tension and a more friendly atmos- 
phere permit of the scrapping of programs for 
our individual and collective self-defense, nor do 
they enable us to tolerate covert aggression by 
international communism nor to sanctify the in- 
justices of the status guo. We hope that the spirit 
of Geneva will provide an opportunity for peace- 
ful change which will dispel fear and remedy at 
least some injustices. We have no intention of 
going along with the Soviet leaders in perverting 
the atmosphere of Geneva, either into a conference 
for insidious aggression, internal attack on our 
political structure, or into an excuse for perpetuat- 
ing international injustices, but we do believe that 
the initiative for peace, security, and justice which 
yas seized by President Eisenhower at Geneva last 
July should be prosecuted with all the resources 
and means at our disposal. 


China 

As you know, we do not entertain diplomatic re- 
lations with the Chinese People’s Republic. Our 
policy against recognition of this regime continues 
in effect, and we also oppose the seating in the 
United Nations of that regime. There is still only 
a military armistice in Korea, and the conflict 
there has not yet been terminated by a political 
settlement. Closely related to this problem is our 
continuing embargo of trade between the Chinese 
mainland and the United States. We maintain 
friendly relations with the Republic of China and 
last December signed a security pact with that 
Government. 
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One of the explosive points touched by our Chi- 
nese policy is the situation in the Formosan 
Straits, and especially the offshore island positions 
of Quemoy and Matsu. Earlier this year that 
situation gave rise to the gravest preoccupations 
because of its inherent danger of involving us in 
hostilities in that area. More recently there has 
been apparent a slackening of the tension which 
existed earlier in 1955. In referring to the ques- 
tion whether a peaceful resolution of the situation 
in the Formosa Straits is possible, the Secretary 
of State put it recently that he did not see any 
likelihood of an early juridical or legalized solu- 
tion of the problem. He pointed out that we 
always have to live with unsolved problems and 
that gradually the passage of time seems to solve 
some of them. The important thing is that we 
should live with problems without the existence 
of those problems leading to war. 

We are engaged currently in conversations with 
the Red Chinese at Geneva on the ambassadorial 
level]. There is no implication in these conversa- 
tions of an intention on our part to recognize the 
Chinese People’s Republic. The immediate pur- 
pose of these negotiations is the liberation of 
Americans who have been detained by the Peiping 
regime, and, as these conversations are continuing 
on a confidential basis, it is not possible to discuss 
them in detail other than to say that we feel they 
have been attended by a certain success. Certain 
American military personnel known to have been 
detained of course have been released, and you 
have undoubtedly read in the press this past week 
that the Chinese People’s Republic has agreed to 
release American civilians who have been detained 
in Red China.® 

Naturally, from the standpoint of U.S. foreign 
policy, our relations with the regime which con- 
trols over half a billion population are of im- 
portant concern. The impact of that tremendous 
reservoir of manpower on other Asiatic countries, 
such as India and Japan, among others, is an 
important consideration. We know that the 
Soviet Union provided logistic support without 
which the Chinese attack on U.N. forces in Korea 
would not have been possible, nor would the large- 
scale training of Chinese air and ground forces 
be practical. The use of Soviet matériel has also 
contributed to the buildup of Chinese Communist 
positions on the coast opposite Taiwan. ‘There are 


* BuLietin of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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many factors in the Sino-Russian relationship of 
which we are ignorant. Among those, for example, 
is the matter of payments. We know that the 
Chinese economy is exceedingly thin. We are 
also confident that the Soviet Union in accordance 
with its regular practice is not in the habit of 
making gifts of its equipment. 


Japan 


Closely related to the question of our Chinese 
policy is the position of Japan, on the rim of the 
Pacific. We have just enjoyed satisfactory con- 
versations here in Washington with the Japanese 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Shigemitsu.* We are encouraged to believe 
that the orientation of Japanese foreign policy 
continues to be favorable to the United States, but 
we do not belittle the difficulties of many prac- 
tical problems. 

The Japanese population of 88 million people, 
wedged into a territory about the size of the State 
of Montana and possessing almost nothing in the 
way of natural resources, seems at times almost an 
insoluble problem. Japan is an important element 
in our collective security situation. It is now in 
negotiation with the Soviet Union, looking to a 
“normalization” in its relations with the Soviets. 
Its relations with Red China are also a matter of 
preoccupation. At the time Japan occupied con- 
siderable portions of the Asiatic mainland, trade 
with China represented perhaps as much as 40 
percent of its imports and almost 25 percent of its 
exports. Today few leading Japanese have illu- 
sions regarding the trading possibilities with the 
Chinese Communist regime, but there is, of course, 
continuing pressure to exploit whatever trading 
possibilities there may be. Largely cut off as it 
is from trade with the mainland, the position of 
Japan is somewhat equivalent to that of the Brit- 
ish Isles were they cut off from the continent of 
Europe. We enjoy satisfactory security arrange- 
ments with Japan in the form of a treaty and ad- 
ministrative agreement which we believe are in 
the best interests of both countries. 


Middle East 

Our foreign policy is a carefully considered 
pattern designed to promote the security and wel- 
fare of the United States and its citizens. We 


* [bid., Sept. 12, 1955, p. 419. 
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have interests in many areas of the world where 
the U.S.S.R. is of secondary concern. 

One such area is the Middle East, as Secretary 
Dulles emphasized in his address before the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations on August 26.2 In that 
policy statement, the Secretary proposed a far- 
reaching program to put an end to the bitter hos- 
tility existing between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. 

The three most pressing problems in this area 
are the resettlement of the 900,000 Arab refugees, 
the mutual fear between Israel and its neighbors, 
and the lack of fixed permanent boundaries be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries. 

Mr. Dulles said that the administration would 
recommend American assistance to enable Israel 
to pay the compensation which is due to the Arab 
refugees and in development programs such as 
the Jordan Valley plan. With regard to the other 
two problems, the Secretary said that the admin- 
istration would recommend that the United 
States join in formal treaty engagements to pre- 
vent or thwart any effort by either side to alter 
by force the boundaries between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, and he expressed the hope that 
other countries would be willing to join in such 
a security guaranty. 

How successful the United States will be in the 
attempt to relieve tensions in one of the world’s 
most explosive corners cannot be known at once. 
But I feel confident that the Secretary’s speech 
has had a constructive effect. 

Elsewhere around the eastern Mediterranean- 
Near Eastern area, we have seen trouble spots 
wiped out in the past year. The long tangle be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia over Trieste has been 
settled. A Suez Base agreement has been signed 
by Britain and Egypt. And in Iran an agree- 
ment ending the often bitter Anglo-Iranian oil 
(lispute has been reached. 

The indigenous concept known as the northern 
tier for the defense of the Middle East has been 
moving steadily from theory to reality with firm 
U.S. encouragement. Turkey has signed a for- 
mal agreement. with Pakistan to discuss mutual 
problems of defense and has joimed with Lraq in 
a comprehensive defensive pact. Britain has as- 
sociated itself with this pact, and Pakistan has 
been invited to join. For our own part, we are 
linked with Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan in mutual 





* Tbid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 878. 
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defense assistance agreements, and we have sup- 
ported the military alliance known as the Balkan 
Pact, which joins Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 


Disarmament 

The new Geneva spirit is being put to its first 
major test in the U.N. Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee talks now taking place in New York. At 
the subcommittee’s opening session on August 29, 
Ambassador Lodge presented for consideration 
President Eisenhower’s Geneva proposal for 
aerial inspection.* You will recall that the Presi- 
dent’s plan called for the Soviet Union and the 
United States to exchange a complete blueprint 
of military establishments and to provide facili- 
ties for aerial photography to each other. 

By “blueprint of military establishment” we 
mean the identification, strength, command struc- 
ture, and disposition of personnel, units, and 
equipment of all major land, sea, and air forces, 
including organized reserves and paramilitary; 
and a complete list of military plants, facilities, 
and installations with their locations. 

The United States has further attempted to ac- 
commodate the Soviet Union’s views by providing 
for the posting of ground observers at key points 
in both countries to certify the accuracy of the 
information exchanged and to give warning of 
evidence of surprise attack or of mobilization. 

Under the U.S. plan, the exchange of informa- 
tion would take place on a step-by-step basis 
timed so that the transfer of information would 
take place simultaneously. Then, as each step 
was taken, the ground observers could check at 
once on the accuracy of the information before 
the next step in the exchange took place. 

All the governments involved are now studying 
the plan, and we hope that some formula can be 
reached at these discussions which can be placed 
before the United Nations General Assembly this 
fall. Early progress on this problem would be 
a sign that the spirit of Geneva does indeed offer 
new hope for lasting peace and security. 


International Development Board 


The White House Office at Denver announced 
on September 6 that on that day the President 
had appointed the fullowing persons to be mem- 
bers of the International Development Advisory 


° Ibid., Sept. 12, 1955, p. 438. 
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Board for terms of 2 years beginning September 
25, 1955: 

Herschel D. Newsom, Washington, D.C. 
Laurence F. Whittemore, Concord, N.H. 
William I. Myers, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Joseph P. Grace, Jr., New York 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Akron, Ohio 
Robert P. Daniel, Petersburg, Va. 

Gardner Cowles, New York 

Wilton L. Halverson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lee Webb Minton, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
William McNear Rand, Massachusetts 
Lloyd A. Mashburn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris, Denver, Colo. 


The first seven named are reappointments. The 
other five will replace Dr. William White, Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Mrs. Jessie Vann, and Maurice 
A. Hutcheson, whose terms expire September 25, 
1955, and fill an existing vacancy. 


Department’s Views on 
German-Soviet Agreement 


Statement by Henry Suydam 
Chief of the News Division * 

To fully appreciate the significance of the re- 
sult of the negotiations which have just been con- 
cluded in Moscow, the history of the establish- 
ment of the German Federal Republic should be 
considered. It should be remembired that the 
establishment of the German Federal Republic 
resulted from the failure of the Four Powers oc- 
cupying Germany to agree at the Moscow con- 
ference in 1947 on the question of German eco- 
nomic and political unity. As is well known, this 
was due to Soviet intransigence on the subject of 
German economic unity and Soviet unreasonable 
insistence on German reparations, which they 
fondly hoped would be financed by the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union, after all these years, has now 
found it necessary to invite the German Chan- 
cellor to Moscow and offer the establishment of 
normal diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
A better demonstration of the wisdom of 
the 1947 decision of the Western powers would be 
hard to find. It is remembered that the Soviet 
Union fought the establishment of the German 
Federal] Republic as well as its association with 


tries. 


* Made to correspondents on Sept. 14. 
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Western collective security every step of the way. 
The abandonment now by the Soviet Union of its 
bankrupt German policy is a tribute to the suc- 
cess of the constructive policy which the Western 
Governments and the German Federal Republic 
have consistently pursued during these past years, 
The agreement reflects the increased stature of the 
German Federal Republic as an independent 
power closely associated with the other Western 
nations. 

The Chancellor announced that German pris- 
oners of war who have been detained in the Soviet 
Union will be released in the immediate future 
and that others who are alleged by the Soviets to 
have committed crimes will be turned over to 
German authorities for trial on the basis of Ger- 
man law. The Chancellor announced that the 
Soviets agreed to release prisoners to both East 
and West German Governments, depending on the 
location of their homes. According to Chancellor 
Adenauer, the Soviet Union indicated that there 
are no prisoners of war in Russia—just 9,626 war 
criminals. The Chancellor said they will be in 
part amnestied and in part turned over to Western 
Germany, thus alleviating the suffering which 
their families have endured. With regard to 
German civilians detained in the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet authorities promised to investigate any 
genuine German nationals now under detention in 
the Soviet Union, if the German Federal Republic 
would submit detailed lists. Any progress made 
toward a solution of this extremely difficult prob- 
lem will be gratifying. 

It is understood that the Soviet authorities 
allege that there are now 10,000 Soviet citizens 
detained in Western Germany. This is an extraor- 
dinary allegation in the light of the intensive 
on-the-spot investigations carried out by large 
Soviet repatriation groups during the postwar 
years. The facts undoubtedly can be easily dem- 
onstrated by the West German authorities. 

Naturally there will be disappointment in Ger- 
many that greater progress toward German unifi- 
cation was not achieved. However, it was clear 
that such a major achievement realistically could 
not have been hoped for during this brief initial 
contact by the Soviet and West German represent- 
atives. It is noted that the German Chancellor 
reiterated his well-known position on the urgency 
of German reunification and that the forthcoming 
meeting at Geneva in October of the Foreign 
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Ministers will address itself to this important 
problem. 

The willingness of the Soviet authorities to 
negotiate directly with the German Federal Re- 
public, over the head of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic, their East German satel- 
lite, is self-explanatory. Nothing could demon- 
strate more clearly the artificial character of a 
regime which obviously is totally without inde- 
pendence. The Germans will be the first to appre- 
ciate the enhanced stature of the German Federal 


Republic. 


U.S. and Canadian Officials Visit 
Alaskan DEW Line Installations 


Department of Defense press release dated September 11 


A group of United States and Canadian mili- 
tary and civilian personnel will visit Distant 
Early Warning Line installations in Alaska later 
this month, the U.S. Air Force announced on Sep- 
tember 11. The purpose of the trip “is to obtain 
a firsthand account of construction progress in the 
development of North American defense outposts. 

The American contingent will consist of Dr. 
John A. Hannah, Chairman, Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense, Canada—United States; Gen. 
Earle E. Partridge, USAF, Commander, Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command; Maj. Gen. James 
E. Briggs, USAF, Assistant Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations; Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. Berg- 
quist, USAF, Director of Operations; V. B. Bag- 
nall, DEW Line project manager of the Western 
Electric Company, prime contractors for the 
project; and others. 

The Canadian party will include the Chairman 
of the Canadian Section, Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense, Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton; Air Vice 
Marshal C. R. Dunlap, Vice Chief of the Air Staff, 
RCAF; and other senior Government and mili- 
tary officials. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
84th Congress, 1st Session 


Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. H. 
Doe. 194, June 22, 1955. 58 pp. 

Intelligence Activities. Letter from Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, transmitting its report on intelligence ac- 
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tivities, pursuant to Public Law 108, 83d Congress. H. 
Doc. 201, June 29, 1955. 76 pp. 

To improve the Relations of the United States with West- 
ern Germany and Japan. Hearings before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on H. J. Res. 272, H. J. Res. 264, H. J. Res. 265, and 
H. J. Res. 268. July 1 and 11, 1955. 204 pp. 

International Finance Corporation. Hearings before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency on H. R. 
6228 (superseded by S. 1894). July 11 and 14, 1955. 
107 pp. 

The Panama Treaty. Hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Executive F, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, the Treaty of Mutual Under- 
standings and Cooperation with the Republic of 
Panama. July 15, 18, and 20, 1955. 203 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriations for 1956. Additional 
hearings before the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. July 21, 1955. 60 pp. 

Treaty of Mutual Understandings and Cooperation with 
the Republic of Panama. Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Executive F, 84th 
Congress, 1st session. S. Exec. Rept. 11, July 26, 1955. 
19 pp. 

Double Taxation Conventions with Italy and the Nether- 
lands. Report to accompany Executive I, 83d Congress, 
2d session, Executives I, C, and D, 84th Congress, 1st 
session. S. Exec. Rept. 12, July 27, 1955. 9 pp. 

Proposed Agreements for Cooperation Between the United 
States and Argentina, Chile, China, Denmark, Greece, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Report from the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. S. Rept. 1197, 
July 28, 1955. 103 pp. 

Amending Paragraph 367 of the Tariff Act of 1930 De- 
fining Substitutes for Jewels in Imported Watch Move- 
ments. Report to accompany H. R. 7466. H. Rept. 
1597, July 29, 1955. 13 pp. 

Operation of Article VII, NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 
Report of the Senate Committee on Armed Services. S. 
Rept. 1268, July 29, 1955. 12 pp. 

Soviet Political Treaties and Violations. Staff study for 
the subcommittee to investigate the administration of 
the Internal Security Act and other internal security 
laws of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. S. Doc. 
85, August 1, 1955. 62 pp. 

Review of the United Nations Charter. Second interim 
report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of 
its subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. S. 
Rept. 1805, August 2, 1955. 4 pp. 


Nigerian Minister of Transport 
in U.S. on Official Visit 


Press release 541 dated September 12 

The Federal Minister of Transport of Nigeria, 
Malam Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, arrived in 
Washington on September 12 on an official visit to 
the United States. He will remain in this coun- 
try until October 3 to study the Ohio—Mississippi 
River freight system. 

While in Washington Mr. Balewa will confer 
with U.S. Government officials. On September 
18 he will begin a 10-day tour of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys under auspices of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. Following this tour 
he will visit New York from September 29 to 
October 3. 
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Tension Between Greece and Turkey 


Over Cyprus Question 
Press release 552 dated September 18 


The U.S. Government regards as most regret- 
table recent evidences of tension between the Gov- 
ernments of Greece and Turkey. Present differ- 
ences between these two countries resulted last 
week in widespread violence in the cities of Istan- 
bul and Izmir. We have expressed to the Turkish 
Government our deep concern over these disorders, 
which have not only caused extensive physical 
damage but have also exerted an adverse influence 
on Turkish-Greek friendship at a time when these 
two allies are in great need of mutual understand- 
ing. 

As an expression of the importance that the U.S. 
Government attaches to continued close coopera- 
tion between Greece and Turkey, Secretary Dulles 
has transmitted personal messages to Prime Min- 
ister Alexander Papagos of Greece and Prime 
Minister Adnan Menderes of Turkey. 

Texts of the messages follow. 


Secretary Dulles to Prime Minister Papagos 


I have followed with concern the dangerous 
deterioration of Greek-Turkish relations caused 
by the Cyprus question. Regardless of the causes 
of this disagreement, which are complex and nu- 
merous, I believe that the unity of the North At- 
lantic community, which is the basis of our com- 
mon security, must be restored without delay. 

Since the time, almost a decade ago, when Com- 
munist expansion first posed a serious threat to 
the free world, the close and friendly cooperation 
of Greece and Turkey has proved a powerful de- 
terrent to Communist ambitions in the eastern 
Mediterranean. In Korea, Greek and Turkish 
troops fought valiantly, side by side, to repel the 
Communist aggressors. 

I cannot believe that in the face of this record 
of common achievement, any problem will long 
disrupt the course of Greek-Turkish friendship. 
Nor can I believe that the unhappy events of the 
past two weeks will reverse policies of cooperation 
which were initiated twenty-five years ago under 
the far-sighted leadership of Eleftherios Veni- 
zelos and Kemal Ataturk. 

Since 1947 the United States has made very 
considerable efforts to assist Greece and Turkey 
to maintain their freedom and to achieve greater 
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social and economic progress. We have extended | 


this assistance—and extend it now—because we 
believe that the partnership of Greece and Turkey 


constitutes a strong bulwark of the free world in | 


a critical area. 

If that bulwark should be materially weakened, 
the consequences could be grave indeed. I urge 
you therefore to make every effort to assure that 
the effectiveness of your partnership is not im- 
paired by present disagreements. 

I am confident that the spirit of close coopera- 


tion that Greece and Turkey have so often demon- | 


strated in the past as fellow members of the United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Balkan Alliance will enable you to trans- 
cend immediate differences in the interests of free 
world unity. 


Secretary Dulles to Prime Minister Menderes 


I have followed with concern the dangerous 
deterioration of Turkish-Greek relations caused 
by the Cyprus question. Regardless of the causes 
of this disagreement, which are complex and nu- 
merous, I believe that the unity of the North At- 
lantic community, which is the basis of our 
common security, must be restored without delay. 

Since the time, almost a decade ago, when Com- 
munist expansion first posed a serious threat to 
the free world, the close and friendly cooperation 
of Turkey and Greece has proved a powerful deter- 
rent to Communist ambitions in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. In Korea, Turkish and Greek troops 
fought valiantly, side by side, to repel the Com- 
munist aggressors. 

I cannot believe that in the face of this record 
of common achievement, any problem will long 
disrupt the course of Turkish-Greek friendship. 
Nor can I believe that the unhappy events of the 
past two weeks will reverse policies of cooperation 
which were initiated twenty-five years ago under 
the far-sighted leadership of Kemal Ataturk and 
Eleftherios Venizelos. 

Since 1947 the United States has made very con- 
siderable efforts to assist Turkey and Greece to 
maintain their freedom and to achieve greater 
social and economic progress. We have extended 
this assistance—and extend it now—because we 
believe that the partnership of Turkey and Greece 
constitutes a strong bulwark of the free world 
in a critical area. 

If that bulwark should be materially weakened, 
the consequences could be grave indeed. I urge 
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*Reprinted from Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, vol. 98, No. 1, Feb. 15, 1954. 
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present speaker, who was then Minister to Switzer- 
land. In the second phase of the conference he 
alone represented the United States. 
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Transition From Empire to Republic 


The origins of the Lausanne Conference were 
historically of marked interest and significance 
in the development of Turkey’s future world re- 
lations. The transition from the Ottoman Em- 
pire to the Turkish Republic was not an easy 
process. I well remember those early years of the 
Republic for I was closely associated with that 
process of transition. Those were the years of 
great reforms which profoundly affected Turkish 
life—the new law codes, new emphasis upon liberal 
education, the emancipation of women and many 
other progressive and constructive developments. 

I remember the days when Angora was little 
more than an undeveloped provincial town, ad- 
joining the ancient citadel, almost bereft of trees 
and with a mosquito-infested swamp on the out- 
skirts. Malaria wasrife. Washington was prob- 
ably even more primitive when it was first chosen 
as our own nation’s capital. In fact, thirty-three 
years went by before the foreign diplomats could 
be persuaded to move there from Philadelphia. 
In Angora our representatives there before my 
own arrival in 1927, Robert Imbrie and Howland 
Shaw, had to live in a railway car on a siding be- 
cause modern habitation was unavailable or non- 
existent. It was not uncommon in those days to 
see a half-dozen or more bodies hanging from the 
execution tripods in the main square of the town. 
Admiral Bristol, our High Commissioner, lived in 
Constantinople, now Istanbul. Politics seemed 
fairly simple in those days, too, for only one politi- 
cal party existed, and that was the Government 
party. 

My own recollections take the form of a series 
of clichés. Far back, in 1905, I attended, as a 
visitor, the Selamlik, and saw the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid drive through the narrow streets of Con- 
stantinople to attend the Friday rites. Pic- 
turesqueness and beauty were there in full measure, 
the fascination of the mosques and bazaars in old 
Stambul, the perennial loveliness of the Bosporus. 
How keenly I remember the five summers later 
spent on that ineffably beautiful waterway. But 
in those days of the Ottoman Empire, it was not 
the beauty of a free society. The Turkish people 
were still in shackles, 


Treaty Between U.S. and Turkey 


Then came the First World War and eventually 
the Lausanne Conference. After the Allies had 
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completed their peace treaty, General Ismet Pasha 
and I sat down at a small table and together nego- 
tiated a treaty between Turkey and the United 
States. 

It was a good treaty, from both the American 
and the Turkish points of view. Even today, that 
treaty, although it is now as dead as a door-nail, 
is commemorated by a bronze plaque in the Beau 
Rivage Hotel at Ouchy, Lausanne. In some re- 
spects, indeed, it was more favorable to American 
interests even than the treaty negotiated by the 
Allies was to their interests because I simply out- 
sat General Ismet. I brought it home to Wash- 
ington, well pleased and expecting the accolade 
“Well done thou good and faithful servant.” But, 
alas, alas, domestic politics intervened. There 
were still in our country elements which were dis- 
satisfied that I had not been able to pull impossible 
rabbits from impossible hats. I was openly ac- 
cused in the United States Senate of having sold 
my nation’s birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
Americans of Armenian origin in the United 
States wanted to obtain all of Armenia as a sort 
of independent fatherland. The debate in the 
Senate was close but my treaty was finally de- 
feated by six votes. Then, a few years later, I 
was sent as the first American Ambassador to the 
new Turkish Republic to negotiate a new treaty. 

Ah, but times had changed then. By that time 
the Turks were riding high. My new treaty was 
duly negotiated in Angora. By that time the 
Armenians in our country had shot their bolt, 
and, while this second treaty was not one-half 
as favorable to American interests as the first one, 
it passed the Senate viva voce without even a tal- 
lied vote. Such are politics! But I was satisfied. 
The relations between Turkey and the United 
States were then on a firm treaty foundation and 
the ground was laid for future healthy develop- 
ment. 


The War in Turkey 


To go back to the origins of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, there occurred, during the war, the Brit- 
ish invasion of Gallipoli. If my history is cor- 
rect, the British Commanding General, after his 
troops had swarmed ashore on the beaches, allowed 
them some twenty-four hours to wash their clothes 
and rest, before proceeding to the attack. At that 
critical moment, the story has it, and I believe the 
story is accurate, the Turkish line across the Gal- 
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lipoli peninsula had in its center a dangerous un- 
filled gap through which any invading army could 
have poured. This situation was reported to the 
German General, Liman von Sanders, in command 
of the defense of Constantinople, but his orders 
appear to have been delayed. And then it was 
that a comparatively young Turkish Colonel on 
his own initiative himself gave the order to fill the 
gap and moved his regiment into the unfilled area 
to complete the Turkish line. When the Allies 
arrived the next day, it was too late. The gap had 
been filled. Those twenty-four hours of rest and 
clothes-washing had been fatal to the attack. 
Perhaps I need hardly say that the name of the 
Turkish Colonel who had taken the responsibility 
and given the command to fill the line of defense 
was Mustapha Kemal, later President Kemal 
Atatiirk, the George Washington of the Turkish 
Republic. 

I will not take up your time by a detailed ac- 
count of the developments of the next four years. 
Suffice it to say that in the Armistice of Mudros in 
1918, after Turkey had capitulated, and in the 
grim Peace Treaty of Sévres in 1920, Turkey, with 
two governments functioning, one in Constanti- 
nople and the other in Angora, was reduced to a 
helpless fraction of its former self. The Allies, 
being busy with other things, then apparently 
forgot all about Turkey and overlooked the fact 
that the Sultan had refused to ratify the Treaty 
of Sévres and that the nationalists had simply 
repudiated it. Thus Turkey and the Allies were 
still at war. 

In the meantime, the Greeks, incited largely by 
Lloyd George, had in 1919 invaded Anatolia and 
destroyed Smyrna. But the Turks, magnificent 
fighters that they were, led by Mustapha Kemal 
and General Ismet Pasha, drove the Greeks from 
Asia Minor in September, 1922, and the Armistice 
of Mudanya was signed on October 11, 1922, by 
which Turkey retained all of Anatolia and East- 
ern Thrace. It was in that situation and atmos- 
phere that the Lausanne Conference was called 
in the autumn of 1922. By then the Turks were 
full of confidence, as they had good reason to be. 
Some of the Allies failed to recognize the great 
change that had come about in Turkey since the 
Armistice of Mudros and the Treaty of Sévres. 
They pounded the conference table and demanded 
one concession after another. General Ismet 
Pasha sat quietly and simply said “no” to almost 
everything. He was in the driver’s seat and 
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knew it. The Allies had no stomach to fight so 
soon again. 


Consolidation of Republic 


Today a strong Turkey stands out as a force for 
stability in the Eastern Mediterranean area. 
This is a Turkey determined to maintain its na- 
tional integrity, but mindful of its responsibilities 
to cooperate with other freedom-loving nations 
to create the kind of world in which it can sur- 
vive as a free nation and proceed with its na- 
tional development. 

The announcement in 1945 by President Inénii 
that new political parties to supersede the single 
Government party would be permitted in Turkey 
was a tangible indication of the consolidation of 
the Republic. In recent years, the multi-party 
system has come to be recognized as a permanent 
feature of Turkish political life. While united 
on foreign policy, the various parties are express- 
ing themselves openly in the Grand National As- 
sembly, in the press and in public meetings, on 
the differences which separate them in internal 
affairs. They, as well as the Turkish people, have 
been gaining valuable experience in democratic 
processes, learning the necessity of getting along 
with each other, even though holding opposing 
views, in such a way as to promote rather than 
endanger the national security. The world will 
watch with great interest further evidence of the 
maturity of the Turkish people. 


Pen Sketches of Delegates 

At the very beginning interest, of course, cen- 
tered on Mussolini, the new hero, untried and 
unknown. He himself evidently had a view to 
the dramatic and was anxious to impress the 
people at home with his independence among for- 
eign statesmen. Instead of coming straight to 
Lausanne, he stopped at Territet and made Poin- 
caré and Lord Curzon come to see him there. In 
the course of the evening he agreed to meet them 
in Lord Curzon’s room at Lausanne the next morn- 
ing punctually at ten o’clock. At 10:20, after 
Poincaré and Curzon had fumed up and down the 
room waiting for him, they sent a secretary to see 
what was the matter. The secretary, who told me 
the story, said he found Mussolini quietly reading 
in his room and, when he told him that he was 
twenty minutes late for his appointment and that 
the two other statesmen were waiting for him, 
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Mussolini said: “Oh! they’re there, are they? 
Very well, I'll come.” On another occasion he 
sent a representative to Lord Curzon to announce 
that he would dine with him that evening. Cur- 
zon sent back word that he would be very glad 
to have Mussolini dine with him at 8:30. The 
messenger remarked that he was sorry, that he 
had instructions to say that Mussolini would dine 
with Lord Curzon at 7:30. Curzon threw up his 
arms in despair and agreed to split the difference 
and call it 8:00. But quite apart from these little 
by-plays, I was deeply impressed by Mussolini’s 
quiet reserved force and the great power of his 
personality. 

A story is told that when Claire Sheridan, the 
authoress and sculptress, turned up at Lausanne, 
Mussolini jokingly invited her to come to see him 
in Rome and that she promptly accepted the sug- 
gestion, traveled by the same train and took rooms 
in the hotel where he was staying. Mussolini still 
regarded the matter as a joke until the day after 
their arrival several men appeared at his room 
with many pails of plaster, boards, uails, etc., and 
when he asked what in thunder they were for, he 
was informed that Mrs. Sheridan was about to 
make a bust of him. Mussolini forcibly put the 
men to flight and is said to have written Mrs. 
Sheridan a letter in which he refused positively 
to be sculped adding that busts were made only 
of dead men and that he himself was still very 
much alive. 

There was the late Mr. Stamboliski, the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, hairy, enormous, with fierce 
upturned moustaches, looking far more like a 
brigand than a statesman, sitting stolidly at the 
conference table with his secretary, Mlle Stancioff, 
of the Bulgarian diplomatic service, just behind 
him interpreting his words and, I imagine, also 
his thoughts, because for a half dozen words from 
her chief, Miss Stancioff would talk perfect French 
or perfect English for ten or fifteen minutes. She 
was witty and had many passages of arms with 
the other delegates. One day, when pleading for 
Bulgaria’s outlet to the sea, she said to Venizelos 
“How can you, with your hundreds of harbors, 
object to the legitimate desires of poor little Bul- 
garia, which has but three miserable ports on the 
Black Sea?” Venizelos, as quick as a flash, replied 
“God put Greece in the middle of the sea; it is 
not my fault!” 

There was Marquis Garroni, the first Italian 
delegate, aged, genial, soothing as a lullaby at the 
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conference table, but with never a word that was j 


original or constructive. Hesimply tagged along. 

There was Barrére, the old-school French diplo- 
mat, who had been Ambassador to Italy for some 
twenty-five years. It is said that in his youth he 
was a rabid communist and that when he pre- 
sented his letters of credence to King Humbert, 
the latter asked him how it was that such a change 
had taken place in his political ideals. Barrére 
replied: “Sire, a man who is not radical in his 
youth has no heart, but a man who is not con- 
servative in his age has no head.” 

There was Tchitcherine, the Russian delegate, 
who talked in a high, squeaky voice which re- 
minded me of nothing so much as a slate pencil. 
During the conference I was invited by my Nor- 
wegian colleague to meet him at dinner, in an en- 
tirely unofficial way, as he had particularly asked 
to meet the American representative. My incli- 
nation at first was to refuse, but my colleagues 
urged me to accept on the ground that something 
useful might be learned. And so I went. There 
were five of us at table, the three Scandinavian 
Ministers, Tchitcherine, and myself. We sat there 
for four hours and the talk was intensely interest- 
ing. We discussed fascism at length and Tchi- 
tcherine’s summing up of Mussolini was “He has a 
passion, not a program.” Once, in speaking of 
the conference, he turned to me and said: “Every 
rebuke Lord Curzon addresses to me across the 
conference table strengthens me just so much with 
the Soviet Government and strengthens the Soviet 
Government proportionately.” In reply to my 
inquiry as to whether developments were taking 
place in Russia tending towards a more moderate 
and less radical regime, he said: “Yes, but don’t 
tell the people so. The people must not be allowed 
to suspect what is going on in this direction. If 
they were openly aware of it, further develop- 
ments would become impossible.” 

But the outstanding personalities of the first 
phase of the conference were, in my opinion, Lord 
Curzon, Venizelos, Montagna, the second Italian 
delegate, and Ismet Pasha. Curzon impressed me 
greatly. He was said to be pompous, conceited, 
and a martinet to his subordinates, who still refer 
to the old college legend that “George Nathaniel 
Curzon is a very superior person.” But in his 
personal relations at the conference we saw 
nothing whatever of this kind. He was always 
genial, always courteous, always entertaining. 
Never have I enjoyed anything more than the 
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small dinners of three or four which he appeared 
to love, and where he would sit hour after hour 
telling stories, anecdotes, experiences, in a delight- 
ful vein. But at the conference table his attitude 
and tactics were, in my opinion, ill-judged and 
productive of little success. 

He habitually treated Ismet like an office boy, 
browbeat him, and covered him with ridicule. 
Ismet bitterly resented this, and it did not make 
for a spirit of conciliation on the part of the 
Turks. At the very beginning Lord Curzon 
adopted steam-roller methods and refused to allow 
the Turks to have any say in the organization of 
the conference. One decision after another was 
adopted over Ismet’s protests and, when at the 
next meeting Ismet was faced with a “fait accom- 
pli” and ventured to protest, Lord Curzon simply 
remarked that objections were now too late and 
went on to the business of the conference. When- 
ever Ismet mentioned Turkey’s national aspira- 
tions or her desire for independence and sover- 
eignty, Curzon always waxed facetious. He once 
said “Ismet, you remind me of nothing so much 
as a music box, for you play the same old tune 
over and over and over again—sovereignty, sov- 
ereignty, sovereignty.” On another occasion he 
said “Ismet, you have a perfect mania for believing 
we are depriving you of your independence and 
you have thought about it so much that you really 
believe it is true. You remind me of King 
William who used to tell his friends that he had 
led the charge of the guards at Waterloo and he 
told it so often that he finally came to believe it 
himself, although, as is well known, he was fully 
one hundred miles away when the battle took 
place.” Curzon was equally facetious with the 
Russians, and once, when Tchitcherine suggested 
that the discussions regarding the Straits were 
making no progress and that the best thing to do 
was to get down to work and draft a treaty, Cur- 
zon immediately replied “Monsieur Tchitcherine, 
that is a most excellent suggestion. If you will 
shut yourself up in a room all alone and draft us 
a treaty, I can assure you that we shall give it most 
careful consideration, and I have no doubt that it 
will prove to be a document of most unusual in- 
terest.” But apart from his sarcasm and irony 
with the Turks and the Russians, Curzon was an 
admirable Chairman. It was a delight to listen to 
his clear, incisive remarks, his beautifully chosen 
Words and phrases, and his well-rounded sen- 
tences. At the conference table he was never for 
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a moment at a loss. Once, when asking that Tur- 
key deed to England the ground where the British 
dead lay buried at Gallipoli, and Ismet remarked 
that there was no precedent for such action in 
history, Curzon immediately replied that the 
British Government had deeded to France in per- 
petuity the house and ground where the Great 
Napoleon died on the Island of St. Helena and 
that the French flag perpetually flew from the 
staff of the building. 

As to Venizelos, he was the fire-brand through- 
out and, although often illogical and frequently 
inaccurate in his arguments and remarks, every- 
one paid attention when he spoke. He would be- 
gin gently and in a soft ingratiating voice, but 
little by little would work himself into a fury, 
bellow at the top of his lungs and wildly wave his 
arms in the air, which, as I was seated next to 
him, was not always conducive to my personal com- 
fort. On one occasion during one of these trans- 
ports of fury the Chairman said “ I beg of you Mr. 
Venizelos to be tranquil.” Whereupon Mr. Veni- 
zelos beat the table with his fists in redoubled 
violence and shouted at the top of his lungs “I am 
tranquil, I am tranquil.” Riza Nour Bey, the 
Turk, then turned the solo into a duet and pro- 
ceeded to shout at Venizelos across the table. 
Montagna, the Chairman, pounded on the table 
with both fists trying to restore order, but finding 
it impossible he declared the meeting adjourned. 
This however had no effect on Venizelos who had 
worked himself into a frenzy. Indeed his pas- 
sionate duels across the table with Riza Nour Bey 
were the delight of the conference. 

One day a dramatic incident was provoked when 
Tchitcherine said he hoped Rumania would be 
careful and not allow herself to get into the posi- 
tion of Greece which had suffered so severely at 
the hands of the Turks. Venizelos immediately 
challenged him saying that it was not customary 
at such international conferences to make cryptic 
remarks of this nature and that he demanded an 
explanation. Tchitcherine shuffled his papers, 
consulted his experts and made a rather lame reply 
that he was referring only in general terms to the 
international situation, at which Venizelos 
shrugged his shoulders and said that he would not 
press the point as he did not wish to delay the pro- 
cedure. Whether we sympathized or not, we all 
listened when Venizelos spoke. He was a man 
who would command attention in any situation 
and his free, self-confident, clear delivery was a 
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blessed relief after the halting indistinct speeches 
of some of the other delegates. 

I mentioned Signor Montagna, the second 
Italian delegate, as one of the outstanding figures 
of the conference because he understood the men- 
tality of the Turk and the proper method of deal- 
ing with him better than any other delegate; and, 
not only did he bring the work of his sub-com- 
mittees to a satisfactory conclusion while other 
committees were still deep in acrid debate, but at 
the critical moments of the conference it was al- 
ways he who, in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, 
managed to smooth matters over by his sensible 
and conciliatory tactics. At the end of the con- 
ference, after Montagna had, in my opinion con- 
tributed more than any other delegate toward 
reaching a final agreement, old Marquis Garroni 
insisted on coming up from Rome to sign for Italy, 
although he was the only one of the original first 
delegates to do this. And thus Montagna was 
deprived of the prestige, if it could be regarded 
as such, which he had earned by indefatigable 
work. In the darkest hours of the conference 
Montagna was always optimistic, and I am con- 
vinced that on more than one occasion he person- 
ally prevented a rupture. 

As for Ismet Pasha, my opinion of him under- 
went several changes during the course of the con- 
ference, but my final judgment is that, while lack- 
ing any of the adaptability or finesse of his oppo- 
nents, he played a straight and honest game 
throughout. He was often accused of giving his 
word and then withdrawing it, but it must be 
remembered that he was continually subject to 
instructions from Angora, which I have every rea- 
son to believe were frequently more intransigeant 
than he himself wished to be, and, at least in our 
own negotiations, when, from time to time, he 
tentatively accepted a certain formula or provision 
for our treaty and later withdrew his agreement, 
he always made it clear in advance that these pro- 
visional agreements were subject to instructions 
from home. In the course of our negotiations, 
when we were debating some complicated point, 
he would frequently say to me “Mr. Grew, you 
are a diplomat while I am nothing but a soldier 
and I am not versed in the finesse of diplomacy”; 
to which I always replied “Every day of my 
twenty years’ experience in diplomacy has shown 
me the advantage of expressing one’s mind openly, 
candidly, and honestly, and you will never find 
any other kind of diplomacy on my part.” After 
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all, in Ismet’s position, it was the bluff qualities | 





of the soldier and not the subtlety of the old-school | 


diplomat which he needed and which he exercised | 
throughout. He was in a besieged stronghold and 
all he had to do was to hold out against all assaults 
and he did it with conspicuous success. 

In actual debate he was hopelessly outclassed, 
partly through the handicap of his deafness, which 
necessitated every word that was said at the con- 
ference being written down for him by the secre- 
tary at his side, and, also, I believe, because he was 
neither quick-witted nor keen of comprehension; | 


nor did he appear to have a thorough grasp of the : 


details of the subjects under debate, and many a 
time at the conference table he missed an admirable 
opportunity to score off Lord Curzon and others 
when being attacked and browbeaten. I remember 
once when Lord Curzon was attacking Ismet’s ob- 
jection to the continuance of the foreign station- 
naire ships in Constantinople on the ground that 
they were a relic of the capitulations, Lord Curzon 
said “But our only reason for keeping the sta- 
tionnaires is for the purpose of obtaining trans- 
portation to and fro like cabs or taxi automobiles.” 
What a hit Ismet would have made if he had re- 
plied “Then, Lord Curzon, I assume that you will 
have no objection to our maintaining a Turkish 
stationnaire in London, which is also a port and 
where transportation is equally as necessary as in 
Constantinople.” 

The element of intrigue and international ri- 
valry which went on at Lausanne, of which I had 
occasion to observe many instances and illustra- 
tions, opened my eyes to the sorry state of old 
world diplomacy and caused me to realize that 
even the plots of E. Phillips Oppenheim are not 
all of them so far-fetched. During the course of 
the first phase of the conference a room of one of 
our secretaries was entered, his locked trunk 
broken open and an envelope bearing the title and 
seals of the Department of State was stolen and 
never found. Fortunately, it contained nothing 
more comprehensive than the laissers-passers and 
personal accounts of the secretary in question. 
But, from that moment, we arranged to have one 
of our staff in the Chancery day and night, with- 
out exception. 


Lord Curzon’s Ultimatum 


But I must not dally with these various side- 
lights and must tell you something of the working 
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of the conference. On January thirty-first Lord 
Curzon decided that drastic measures must be 
taken to conclude negotiations and he not only 
presented the Turks with a complete draft treaty 
based in part on the agreements already reached, 
but containing many other provisions which had 
not been fully discussed, and he also drew up a 
time table mapping out each day’s procedure and 
ending with his definite determination to leave 
Lausanne on February second, which was later 
extended to February fourth. To make a long 
story short, I can perhaps not do better than read 
to you the entries in my diary for that last day of 
the first phase of the conference. 


Sunday, February 4, 1923. 

A fateful day. None of us had any idea what it would 
bring forth. We simply knew that the Allied draft treaty 
was to be on the conference table at 4 Pp. M. for the Turks 
to sign or leave, and that Curzon had sworn to depart 
at 9 p. M. whatever the result. Duca, the Rumanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, said to Mrs. Grew just 
before lunch, in a particularly choice metaphor: ‘The 
abscess is going to break today but we don’t know whether 
the result will be good or bad.” 

At 1:30 while we were all at lunch the first important 
development occurred. I saw Arlotta, the Italian secre- 
tary, hurry into the dining room and hand a document 
to Garroni who immediately arose and left the room. It 
proved to be a draft treaty drawn up by the Turkish 
delegation and handed to the Allies in reply to their 
draft containing only those clauses which had been dis- 
cussed and agreed to by both sides in committee and 
omitting all others. Ismet accompanied it by a note in 
which he said that he felt the clauses already agreed 
to constituted a sufficient basis for peace, and that other 
subjects still under controversy could be settled later. 
It was a clever move. 

The delegates of the Inviting Powers immediately went 
into conference in Lord Curzon’s room. At 3:30 they 
summoned Ismet who came down from his hotel with a 
large group of his experts. At 7 Bentinck, the British 
secretary, called me on the telephone and said that the 
Turks were probably going to sign in a few moments and 
suggested that I get our delegates together to be ready 
to go to Lord Curzon’s room to witness the ceremony. 
I collected Ambassador Child and Admiral Bristol and we 
went into the hall at the foot of the staircase in the old 
part of the hotel leading from Curzon’s floor. The hall 
was packed with members of delegations and newspaper 
correspondents waiting for the final dénouement. The 
air was full of electricity; hardly anyone talked; we 
Simply listened and waited. The hall upstairs was littered 
with the packed trunks of the British delegation; in fact 
when Ismet was calling on Curzon yesterday, the British 
made a point of bustling about and removing various 
trunks under Ismet’s nose so that he could not fail to 
be impressed with the definite plans for departure. Thus 
we waited, expecting any moment to be summoned to 
watch the signing of the treaty. Suddenly, at 8 o’clock, 
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the sound of a door opening above; everyone got up and 
moved toward the staircase. In a moment Ismet ap- 
peared, descending the stairs followed by his delegation ; 
he took off his bowler hat, bowed right and left to the 
crowd in the hall, smiling broadly and left the hotel. 
Certainly I shall never forget that scene. The Conference 
was broken; there would be no signing. After Bentinck’s 
message an hour before we had hardly doubted that a 
settlement would be made. Child, Bristol and I almost 
immediately went to Lord Curzon’s room. Everyone had 
left. In a moment Curzon appeared; he burst into the 
room like an angry bull, glared at us and began to pace 
up and down waving his fist in the air. He was perspiring 
and looked all in. He shouted, “We have been sitting 
here for four mortal hours and Ismet has replied to every- 
thing we have said by the same old banalities—inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. We have all done our best. 
Even Bompard (the French delegate) beat his fist on 
the table and told Ismet that he was simply stirring up 
war. Bompard made the strongest speech I ever heard 
him make.” We asked Curzon what Ismet had broken 
on. Curzon said it was the judicial clauses. (This was 
only partially correct as it was the economic clauses 
too.) He said that at the last moment Ismet had with- 
drawn to another room with his experts and that they 
had fully expected him to come back and sign. Instead 
he returned, refused to sign, bowed and left the room. 
It was all over. Curzon was in a fearful state. We asked 
him if we could do any good by seeing Ismet, for as 
impartial observers it was within our province while 
safe-guarding American interests to contribute in every 
proper way to the cause of peace. He said that Bompard 
and Montagna had gone up to see him but that it could 
do no good. We said we would try and again asked him 
if the judicial clauses were the real stumbling block. 
He answered in the affirmative. 

Child, Bristol and I then hurried downstairs. I had the 
Hudson at the door in a minute and we drove quickly to 
the Palace Hotel. Bompard and Montagna were with 
Ismet but we were shown into Hussein’s room. The con- 
cierge told us that Lord Curzon’s train, the Orient Ex- 
press, was an hour late and would not leave before ten 
o'clock. This proved to be wrong. Curzon himself had 
had the train held back for half an hour in order to 
hear the result of Bompard’s and Montagna’s talk with 
Ismet, but as soon as they reported no results the train 
was released and actually left at 9: 25 or thereabouts. 

A moment after we were seated Ismet came in, Bom- 
pard and Montagna having just left. We were with him 
approximately an hour. We went over much ground 
with regard to the judicial clauses, but Ismet told us at 
once that the economic clauses were no less the cause of 
the break as they would place Turkey in ‘financial and 
industrial slavery.” We asked him if he would make 
further concessions on the judicial clauses provided we 
should obtain concessions from the Allies in other re- 
spects. He asked what we suggested. We said that first 
of all the foreign judicial advisers should be admitted 
not only to the courts of Constantinople and Smyrna but 
to those of Samsun and Adana as well. The argument 
continued for about half an hour; Ismet kept rubbing 
his forehead as if almost dazed. He said in Turkish “My 
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ing of only two or three of the outstanding fea- 
tures. The first difficult problem we had on our 
hands was, strange as it may seem, the necessity 
of establishing friendly relations with our British 
colleagues. Apparently Lord Curzon had gained 
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pert to break the news to me. About the same 
time he called upon me with great ceremony and, 
taking a document out of his pocket, he said that 
he had been instructed by his Government to read 
to me the following message: 
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heart is squeezing me.” Finally he got up and went into _— the impression, during the first phase of the Con- | “8 
the adjoining room, stayed there for three minutes, then ference, that our delegation had been distinctly f a 
returned. It was evident that he had gone to consult pro-Turk and had aided and abetted the Turkish ' pies 
his experts, but he continued the discussion without a ad f tn their Machi i I F 
sign that he had seen them. Then quite suddenly he said, mane egation in their Machiavellian ARHOCUVTSS. t ' T 
“All right, I will concede.” We said “Samsun and Adana?” is true that one or two members of our delegation, | 
He replied, “No, only Samsun.” We said: “That is not —_ who had lived long in Constantinople, were some- we 
enough to justify our retaining Lord Curzon.” Another what pro-Turkish in their attitude and were per- on 
twenty minutes of discussion. — Again Ismet left the haps seen to frequently in the company of mem- y 
room—for we were pushing him hard—returned and awa tthe Toukadh del ti hicl h yea 
seated himself again. He looked awfully tired. Then ee a a a ny aT bef 
after a decent interval, so as not to give us the impression given rise to these unwarranted suspicions. But wel 
that he had talked with his experts, he said: “All right, the charge that our delegation itself was pro-Turk, and 
I will give you both Samsun and Adana, but you must or took any step, or said any word contrary to the | see 
give me your word of honor that you will not reveal interests of the Western Powers was wholly with- |: 
these concessions to the Allies before you have secured t f dati Th h th ti Conf } in 1 
theirs.” We agreed, arose, shook hands and said we out roun - 10n. roughout the entire a tim 
hoped and believed that this would be a fair basis for ence we lived up to the purpose of our mission, dev 
renewed negotiations and hurried to the station in the which was (1) to safeguard American interests Br 
car. We were elated for these concessions that we had and (2) to contribute in every proper way to- sia 
obtained were by no means unimportant, Ismet having wards the conclusion of peace. 
obstinately stood out on them with the Allies. We felt Be th 5 i me 
sure at that moment that Curzon would remain. e that as it may, pies learned through various ini 
At the station I saw Bompard getting into his car and channels that the British Government was not sul 
wondered why he was leaving just as Curzon was about anxious that we should be present at the second to 
to start. Other people appeared to be entering their cars phase of the Conference. The French and Ital- a 
also and I saw some of the Italians coming out of the jan Governm ents, however, took a different view 
station. I went up to McClure who was near our car as th ; sol 
we got out and asked him how soon Lord Curzon’s train or t - matter and, when the notices for the second mé 
was starting. “He’s just gone,” he said; “The train has meeting were sent out by the Secretariat General, we 
just pulled out. They’ve all gone—the whole delegation.” we duly received our notice with the rest, and, to ' 
And that’s that. my considerable apprehension, I was appointed to th 
It is idle to speculate upon whether the Con- represent the United States alone. At the very os 
ference of Lausanne could have been saved by our __ beginning I made a point of seeing each of my th 
arriving five minutes earlier at the station. It is | Allied colleagues and telling them exactly where 
not impossible; in fact I hardly see how Curzon we stood and what we proposed to do at the Con- Di 
would have dared to leave after what we had to ference, and that I should take no step without 
tell him, for it showed that the Turks had not got — giving them full information. Thereafter, when- 
to the end of their rope in the matter of concessions —_ ever I saw Ismet, which was, of course, promptly Pp’ 
and that with a sufficient amount of patience still | known to all, I took immediate occasion to see my tl 
other concessions might be gained. Patience was Allied colleagues and tell them exactly what we ui 
the necessary element which Curzon lacked and _ talked about. To make a long story short, this ‘ 
now I know that without that quality it is useless policy had its desired effect, because, after having ; 
to try to deal with the Turk. strenuously opposed our request to be admitted to t 
the deliberations of the various sub-committees M 
and groups of experts, Sir Horace Rumbold, the bs 
Second Phase of Conference oe peg ‘ ‘i i 
: British representative, finally withdrew his ob- 
_ The second phase of the Conference, which be- —_ jection sometime after the Conference had started. t 
gan on April 23 and ended on July 24, was in many Instead, however, of coming to me and telling me f 
respects far more interesting than the first phase, —_ frankly of his change of attitude, as I should cer- 
but I do not wish to weary you with too long an _ tainly have done in a similar case, he had to save , 
account and shal] therefore limit myself to speak- _ his face at all costs and merely sent his legal ex- 
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His Majesty’s Government values the friendship and 
cooperation of the American Delegation and will be glad 
to learn its views and to inform it of our views during the 
course of the Conference. 

This was the only call that Rumbold made upon 
me during the entire three months that we were 
colleagues at Lausanne, although we had been 
young secretaries together in Cairo some twenty 
years ago and were again colleagues in Berlin 
before the war when we together sealed up the 
archives of the British Embassy. The French 
and Italian delegates, on the contrary, came to 
see me as often as I went to see them, and we were 
in the habit of dropping in on each other at any 
time of day or night to compare notes and discuss 
developments. In spite of the message from the 
British Government, Sir Horace Rumbold never 
once during the Conference consulted me or gave 
me his own opinion or information on his own 
initiative while we were in Lausanne. As a re- 
sult he missed much that might have been of value 
to him, while the information he could have given 
me I was able to obtain equally well from other 
sources. These things count in the long run. It 
makes one inclined to agree with a remark made 
to me one day by one of my other colleagues at 
Lausanne that “the French are clever in little 
things but stupid in great ones, while the British 
are clever in great ones and immensely stupid in 
the small things.” 


Dispute on Reparations 


The most serious development in the second 
phase of the Conference of Lausanne was unques- 
tionably the Turco-Greek dispute over repara- 
tions. There is no doubt whatever that at one 
moment the Conference hung on the brink of 
rupture and Europe on the brink of war, for if 
the Greek army had invaded Eastern Thrace, as 
it was certainly on the point of doing, there would 
without question have been a general conflagration 
in the Balkans, and there is no telling how far 
that conflagration might have extended. The dan- 
ger became evident about May 10 on which date 
I learned that the Greek Government was consid- 
ering an ultimatum to Turkey on the following 
grounds: (1) Maltreatment of Greek prisoners; 
(2) the opening by the Turks of safe deposit vaults 
in the Greek banks in Constantinople, and (3) 
the alleged expulsion of Greeks from Asia Minor. 
Venizelos, however, considered these points weak 
and recommended to his Government that the 
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ultimatum, if issued, should be based on the Turk- 
ish claims for reparations from Greece. Shortly 
afterwards Venizelos called on Ismet and talked 
to him in a most threatening and bellicose manner. 
Ismet said, “Do you mean you are threatening me 
with war?” Venizelos calmed down somewhat 
and offered to agree to the principle of paying 
reparations, but with the understanding that no 
cash should be paid, as Greece was incapable of 
doing it. Ismet proposed either arbitration or 
the payment of a lump sum, both of which sug- 
gestions Venizelos refused. At this stage Ismet 
was visibly anxious and asked permission of the 
Allies to send Turkish troops into Eastern Thrace 
to meet the threat of war, which was, of course, 
refused. About this time Alexandris, the Greek 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, arrived in Lausanne 
and took an even more bellicose attitude than 
Venizelos had done. He said that Greece was 
absolutely determined to go to war rather than 
pay, and he remarked to Montagna that, as the 
Allies had supported the Greek offensive before, 
they could not now desert her. Montagna cor- 
rected him by saying “certain Allies” and added 
that “victory was often more costly than defeat.” 
Alexandris said that the Greek army was the 
stronghold of the Allied position at the Con- 
ference and was now at the zenith of its efficiency, 
but that if time went by without its attacking 
this efficiency would decrease. Montagna indig- 
nantly refuted the suggestion that the Greek army 
had anything whatever to do with supporting the 
Allied position. Alexandris then went so far as 
to say that the Greek army had been deprived of 
victory and that its officers now demanded satis- 
faction by invading Eastern Thrace. There is no 
doubt that this whole question was one of internal 
Greek politics. The military party was literally 
champing at the bit while Venizelos’ party also 
needed some concrete asset to retain power and 
they were clearly pushing him toward war. 

During these days the Allies had continual 
meetings to determine what should be done. I 
called on Rumbold at this time to ascertain his 
opinion, and he said he considered the situation 
dangerous but not necessarily critical. With the 
French and Italian delegates I worked in constant 
cooperation. 

Pellé, the French representative, about this time 
proposed to Ismet that the Turks should accept 
the town of Karagach from the Greeks in lieu of 
reparations. 
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On May 25 I called on each of the Allies and 
said I could not see war intervene without exert- 
ing the impartial influence of the United States 
as a totally disinterested power, and that I pro- 
posed on my own initiative to extend my unofficial 
good offices for mediation. Each of the Allies 
agreed heartily to this proposal. 


Final Meeting 


In spite of continual insistence on the part of 
Venizelos and Alexandris that a final meeting 
should be held, and, in spite of repeated threats 
on their part to leave Lausanne and to invade 
Eastern Thrace unless satisfaction were immedi- 
ately given, every effort was made to postpone 
the meeting until Ismet should have had time to 
receive an answer from Angora regarding Kara- 
gach. On the twenty-fifth of May it was evident 
that the meeting could be no longer postponed. 
I spent the greater part of the night before the 
meeting with Venizelos and Ismet separately, 
using every possible argument to induce a peace- 
ful solution. Venizelos told me that he would 
accept the Karagach proposal and I so informed 
Ismet. 

The meeting was held at five o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day with one delegate from each country 
present. It took place in a small room at the 
Chateau and was intensely dramatic. We all sat 
close together at a small table; Pellé, the Presi- 
dent, and Ismet sitting opposite one another. 
Diamandy placed himself between Ismet and 
Venizelos with a view to separating the principals 
in the controversy. The meeting began with the 
utmost solemnity. Each delegate in turn made 
a speech emphasizing the seriousness of the sit- 
uation and calling for conciliation and modera- 
tion on both sides. Rumbold used calm logic, 
Montagna made an impassioned plea, while Pellé 
summed up the situation in a masterful address 
followed by the Japanese, the Serbian, the Ruma- 
nian, and myself. 

Ismet then began to talk and it was evident at 
once that he was trying to dodge the issue. 
Diamandy slipped a note across the table to Pellé 
begging him to pin Ismet down to facts. Pellé 
then asked Ismet whether he had telegraphed the 
Karagach proposal to Angora. Ismet replied in 
the affirmative. Pellé said, “Have you received 
a reply?” Ismet answered, “Yes.” “Do you ac- 
cept?” Ismet again tried to ramble off on tan- 
gents, but Pellé persisted and finally, after every 
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effort to avoid the issue, he gave a weary assent. 

All this had lasted two hours during which we 
were all under the greatest possible strain and 
when it finally appeared that a solution was in 
sight, the psychology of human nature took its 
natural course and the air of solemnity changed 
immediately into one bordering on actual hilarity, 
Diamandy, the Rumanian, got up and insisted 
upon Venizelos moving next to Ismet. The de- 
tails of the settlement were then discussed in the 
most amicable way; Venizelos and Ismet calling 
each other “mon cher ami” had their hands on 
each other’s arms, laughed like school boys, and 
appeared to be on the point of actually embracing. 
The Serbian danced about the room recording his 
protest against the cession of Karagach, but as- 
suring the meeting that he would not think of 
letting this stand in the way of peace and that he 
merely wished to go on record. Rumbold, the 
Englishman, showed his wild enthusiasm by a 
contraction of the facial muscles which amounted 
almost to a smile and the Jap beamed benevolently 
through his glasses as though he had just eaten a 
most excellent dinner and felt at peace with the 
world. Just before the end of the meeting 
Venizelos, on behalf of Ismet and himself, thanked 
all those who had helped in reaching this happy 
solution, including the American “Observer” and 
we all got up and shook hands all round. And 
that’s about the whole story. 


Language School in Korea 


A school that is the gateway both to foreign 
countries and to a new future for Korea enrolled 
its thousandth student in Seoul during August, the 
U.N. Department of Public Information has an- 
nounced. 

The Foreign Language Institute, which was set 
up by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UnxraA) in 1953 at the request of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea, after 2% 
years of operation has given more than 300 grad- 
uates their chance of fulfilling language condi- 
tions attached to scholarships and fellowships in 
foreign countries. 

Under the direction of Karl F. Limbacher, for- 
mer assistant professor at Kansas University, the 
school was opened in Pusan with the triple aim of 
preparing students for study abroad, of improv- 
ing methods of teaching English in Korean 
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schools, and of modernizing the English-teaching 
textbooks and material. 

Unxra allocated $30,455 to start the Institute 
and provide the salaries of the international in- 
structional staff and teaching aids such as tape 
recorders, mimeograph machines, and textbooks. 

The first students who enrolled for the course 
were mainly English teachers at high schools and 


universities who wished to compensate for the lost 
war years. When conditions in Korea became 
more normal, the Institute moved to Seoul and it 
became necessary to expand to accommodate more 
students and also to include German in the curric- 
ulum for students studying medicine. 

At the present time there are 192 students in the 
school, 40 percent of whom will obtain diplomas. 


Notice Issued Concerning Multilateral and Reciprocal Tariff Negotiations 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements on September 21 issued formal notice 
of the intention of the U.S. Government to par- 
ticipate, under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 as amended and extended, in 
multilateral and reciprocal tariff negotiations. 
Announcement of plans for participation in these 
negotiations was made by the Department of State 
on August 1, 1955.7 

In accordance with past practice and the re- 
quirements of trade-agreements legislation, this 
notice sets in motion preparations for the negotia- 
tions, including opportunity for presentation by 
interested persons of both written and oral views 
on possible concessions which may be granted or 
obtained, and the determination of peril points by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission on all products on 
which the United States will consider the pos- 
sibility of concessions. 

No tariff concessions by the United States will 
be considered in excess of the authority delegated 
to the President in the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955. This act provides that no item 
may be reduced by more than 15 percent below the 
January 1, 1955, rate, and then by no more than 
5 percent a year over a 3-year period. The only 
exception is that rates which are above 50 percent 
ad valorem, or its equivalent based on a representa- 
tive period, may be reduced to 50 percent ad 
valorem over a 3-year period. 

Attached to the notice is a list of products on 
which the offering of concessions by the United 
States in the negotiations may be considered. 

Listing of an item is for the purpose of affording 





* BULLETIN of Aug. 22, 1955, p. 305. 
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interested parties an opportunity to present their 
views on the possibility of a concession; it does 
not necessarily mean that a concession will be 
offered or made on the product. No tariff conces- 
sion will be granted by the United States on any 
product not included in this or a subsequent pub- 
lished list. 

In its report on the 1955 Extension Act, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means suggested 
that items which may be subject to reduction to 50 
percent ad valorem should, where practicable, be 
identified in the published list. In the present list, 
descriptions of articles on part or all of which this 
authority may be used are marked with an aster- 
isk, but this authority may also be used in a few 
other cases on the list if rates are found to be over 
50 percent or its equivalent. In cases of uncer- 
tainty as to the particular item or items involved 
in a description covered by the asterisk, inquiry 
may be addressed to the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
In calculating equivalents of specific rates, the 
average ad valorem incidence of the duty on actual 
imports in 1954 has been used as the basis for a 
presumptive determination concerning the height 
of the duty. 

The list includes products of interest to 25 
countries with which the United States expects 
to negotiate. The countries, which are all parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
are as follows: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, and the United 
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Kingdom. If there proves to be a basis for nego- 
tiation, the United States may also negotiate with 
some additional Gartr countries. Besides negoti- 
ating directly with the United States, other coun- 
tries participating in the negotiations are also 
expected to negotiate among themselves. 

The United States hopes to obtain, through the 
forthcoming negotiations, new concessions of 
benefit to United States trade. The concessions 
that the United States will offer will be offered 
solely for this purpose or for the purpose of mak- 
ing compensation for the recent action of the 
United States increasing certain rates of duty on 
bicycles? : 

As required by law, the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information also gave notice that it will 
receive views of interested persons concerning any 
aspect of the proposed negotiations. The mem- 
bers of the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and the Committee on Trade Agreements are 
the same. They include a member of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission and representatives from the 
Departments of State, the Treasury, Defense, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor and Interior, and 
the International Cooperation Administration. 

Domestic producers, importers, and other inter- 
ested persons are invited to present views and all 
possible pertinent information about products on 
the published list. Information is also requested 
on or about any product which may be covered by 
the requirement in trade-agreement legislation 
that no action be taken to decrease the duty on any 
article where the President finds that such reduc- 
tion would threaten domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements. 
Submissions may also be presented concerning 
wages which are substandard in the exporting 
country in accordance with the policy recom- 
mended in the President’s message to Congress of 
March 30, 1954,2 relating to avoidance of con- 
cessions in such cases. All views and informa- 
tion will be carefully considered in arriving at a 
decision as to whether or not a concession should 
be offered by the United States on each product. 

There is no limitation on the products on which 
the United States may request concessions. Do- 
mestic producers or exporters interested in devel- 
oping markets in the other countries involved are 
invited to present suggestions to the Committee 


* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 399. 
* Jbid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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for Reciprocity Information as to products on 
which concessions should be sought in various 
countries and the extent to which existing customs 
treatment should be modified to permit develop- 
ment of trade in those markets. The Department 
of Commerce also furnishes the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements with studies of 
the trade, the tariff treatment, and other facts 
regarding articles exported from the United States 
on which the United States might consider seek- 
ing concessions in the negotiations. 

Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will open on October 31, 1955. 

Applications for oral presentation of views and 
information should be presented to the Commit- 
tee not later than 12 noon, October 17, 1955. 

Persons desiring to be heard should also submit 
written briefs or statements to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information by 12 noon, October 17, 
1955. 

Only those persons will be heard who presented 
written briefs or statements and filed applications 
to be heard by the date indicated. 

Details concerning the submission of briefs and 
applications to be heard are contained in the Com- 
mittee’s notice. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission also announced on 
September 21 that it would hold public hearings 
beginning October 31, 1955, in connection with its 
“peril point” investigation, as required by sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, on the extent to which U.S. conces- 
sions on listed products may be made in the nego- 
tiations without causing or threatening serious 
injury to a domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. Copies of the no- 
tice of the Tariff Commission may be obtained 
from the Commission. 

Views and information received by the Tariff 
Commission in its hearings referred to above will 
be made available to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information for consideration by the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 
Persons whose interests relate only to import 
products included in the published list and who 
have appeared before the Tariff Commission 
need not—but may if they wish—appear also be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
if they apply in accordance with the procedures 
of that Committee, as outlined above. 

Persons wishing to suggest additional items on 
which U.S. import concessions may be considered, 
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and which do not appear in a published list, should 
present their views to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON TRADE 

AGREEMENTS 

I, Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Governments 
which are Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade; 

II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 

Products. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141) and to paragraph 
4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 
(3 CFR, 1949 Supp., p. 126), notice is hereby 
given by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements of intention to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations with foreign governments 
which are contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, including in each 
case areas in respect of which such governments 
have authority to conduct trade agreement nego- 
tiations. It is proposed to enter into negotiations 
with these countries for the purpose of negotiating 
mutually advantageous tariff concessions to be em- 
bodied in schedules to the General Agreement. 
Notice is also given of intention to negotiate under 
Article XIX of the General Agreement regarding 
compensation to contracting parties to the Agree- 
ment that have a substantial interest, as exporters, 
for the recent escape clause action by the United 
States increasing the duty on bicycles, should such 
negotiations be found appropriate. Accordingly, 
some of the items in the annexed list may be con- 
sidered for possible compensation for this action 
of the United States. 

There is annexed hereto a list * of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment in the trade agreement 
negotiations of which notice is given above. 

The articles proposed for consideration in the 
negotiations are identified in the annexed list by 

‘List not printed here. It is included, together with 
the material presented here, in Department of State pub- 
lication 5998, available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 23, 
D. C., for 30 cents; see also 20 Fed. Reg. 7140. 
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specifying the numbers of the paragraphs in tariff 
schedules of Title I and Title II of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, or the number of the sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, in 
which they are provided for together with the 
language used in such tariff paragraphs or code 
sections to provide for such articles, except that 
where necessary the statutory language has been 
modified by the omission of words or the addition 
of new language in order to narrow the scope of 
the original language. Where no qualifying lan- 
guage is used with regard to the type, grade, or 
value of any listed articles, all types, grades, and 
values of the article covered by the language used 
are included. 

In the case of each article in the list with respect 
to which the corresponding product of Cuba is 
now entitled to preferential treatment, the nego- 
tiations referred to will involve the elimination, 
reduction, or continuation of the preference, per- 
haps in some cases with an adjustment or specifica- 
tion of the rate applicable to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other im- 
port restrictions, imposition of additional import 
restrictions, or specific continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment unless it is included, 
specifically or by reference, in the annexed list or 
unless it is subsequently included in a supplemen- 
tary public list. Except where otherwise indi- 
cated in the list, only duties imposed under the 
paragraphs of the Tariff Act of 1930 specified in 
the list with regard to articles described therein 
and import taxes imposed on such articles under 
the Internal Revenue Code will be considered for 
a possible decrease, but additional or separate 
duties or taxes on such articles imposed under any 
other provisions of law may be bound against in- 
crease as an assurance that the concession under the 
listed paragraph or section will not be nullitied. 
In addition, any action which might be taken with 
respect to basic duties on products may involve 
action with respect to compensatory duties im- 
posed on manufactures containing such products. 

In the event that an article which as of July 1, 
1955, was regarded as classifiable under a deserip- 
tion included in the list is excluded therefrom by 
judicial decision or otherwise prior to the con- 
clusion of the trade-agreement negotiations, the 
list will nevertheless be considered as including 
such article. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
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Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals, including 
the list of articles, announced in this notice may 
be submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the announcement 
of this date issued by that Committee. Persons 
interested in exports may present their views re- 
garding any tariff or other concessions that might 
be requested of foreign governments with which 
negotiations are to be conducted. Any other mat- 
ters appropriate to be considered in connection 
with the negotiations proposed above may also be 
presented. 

Public hearings in connection with the “peril 
point” investigation of the United States Tariff 
Commission im connection with the articles in- 
cluded in the annexed list, pursuant to section 3 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, are the subject of an announcement of 
this date issued by that Commission. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements this 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

Cart D. Corse 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


I. Trade Agreement Negotiations with Governments 
which are Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade; 

II. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products. 
Submission of Information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 
Closing date for filing applications to be heard and 
the submission of briefs October 17, 1955. 
Public hearings open October 31, 1955. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice of in- 
tention to participate in trade-agreement negotia- 
tions with foreign governments which are con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Annexed to the notice of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements is a list of 
articles imported into the United States to be 
considered for possible concessions in the negotia- 
tions. The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all applications for 
oral presentation of views in regard to the pro- 
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posed negotiations shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information not later than 
12:00 noon, October 17, 1955. The application 
must indicate the product or products on which the 
individual or groups desire to be heard and an 
estimate of the time required for oral presentation, 
All persons who make application to be heard shall 
also submit to the Committee their views in writ- 
ing in regard to the foregoing proposals not later 
than 12:00 noon, October 17, 1955. Such commu- 
nications shall be addressed to “Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C.” Fifteen copies 
of written statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated, shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, 
except information and business data proffered 
in confidence, shall be open to inspection by inter- 
ested persons. Information and business data 
proffered in confidence shall be submitted on sep- 
arate pages clearly marked For Official Use Only 
of Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will 
be at 2:00 p. m. on October 31, 1955, in the Hear- 
ing Room in the Tariff Commission Building, 8th 
and E Streets, N. W. Washington 25, D.C. Wit- 
nesses who make application to be heard will be 
advised regarding the time and place of their in- 
dividual appearances. Appearances at hearings 
before the Committee may be made only by or on 
behalf of those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for oral presen- 
tation of views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import products 
may present to the Committee their views con- 
cerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States on any product, whether or not included in 
the list annexed to the notice of intention to nego- 
tiate. However, as indicated in the notice of in- 
tention to negotiate, no tariff reduction or specific 
continuance of customs or excise treatment will be 
considered on any product which is not included 
in the list annexed to the public notice by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements, 
unless it is subsequently included in a supple- 
mentary public list. 

The United States Tariff Commission has today 
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announced public hearings on the import items 
appearing in the list annexed to the notice of in- 
tention to negotiate to run concurrently with the 
hearings of the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation. Oral testimony and written informa- 
tion submitted to the Tariff Commission will be 
made available to and will be considered by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. Consequently, those whose interests relate 
only to import products included in the foregoing 
list, and who appear before the Tariff Commission, 
need not, but may if they wish, appear also before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Persons interested in exports may present their 
views regarding any tariff or other concessions 
that might be requested of the foreign govern- 
ments with which negotiations are to be conducted. 
Any other matters appropriate to be considered in 
connection with the proposed negotiations may 
also be presented. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information at the address 
designated above and may be inspected at the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 21st day of September, 1955. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


Termination of Ecuadoran 
Trade Agreement Proclamation 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated August 27 

The President on August 27 issued a proclama- 
tion terminating as of January 18, 1956, the proc- 
lamation of September 23, 1938, which proclaimed 
the bilateral trade agreement entered into by the 
United States and the Republic of Ecuador on 
August 6, 1938. 

The termination of the 1938 proclamation is 
a further step in giving effect to the termination 
of this agreement in accordance with the notice 
of our intention to do so given the Government 
of Ecuador by the United States Government in 
a note of July 18, 1955.1. Under the terms of the 
agreement it may be terminated by either Gov- 
ernment upon giving of 6 months’ notice. 


—_—_—— 


* Not printed. 
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As announced by the Department of State on 
June 28, 1955, the termination of the bilateral 
agreement on January 18, 1956, constitutes a 6- 
month postponement of the previously announced 
termination date of July 18, 1955.? 


PROCLAMATION 3111: 


WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by section 
350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by the 
act of June 12, 1934, entitled ““An Act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930” (48 Stat. 943), the time within which the 
President was authorized to enter into trade agreements 
pursuant to such amending act having been extended for 
three years from June 12, 1937, by the joint resolution 
of Congress approved March 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 24), the 
President of the United States entered into a trade agree- 
ment with the Supreme Chief of the Republic of Ecuador 
on August 6, 1988 (53 Stat. 1952), and proclaimed such 
trade agreement by proclamation of September 23, 1938 
(53 Stat. 1951) ; and 

WuereEas Article XIX of the said trade agreement 
provides that the agreement shali remain in force and 
effect until six months from the day on which either 
Government shall give notice of its intention to ter- 
minate it; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the said Article XIX the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America gave notice on 
July 18, 1955, of its intention to terminate the said trade 
agreement; and 

WHEuEAs the said section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, authorizes the President to terminate, 
in whole or in part, any proclamation carrying out a 
trade agreement entered into under such section: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said section 350 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim that the said 
proclamation dated September 23, 1988, shall be ter- 
minated as of the close of January 17, 1956, six months 
from the day on which notice of termination of the said 
trade agreement was given by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
aflixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh 
day of August in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 


and eightieth. 


By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 





*For the Department’s announcements, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 21, 1955, p. 318, and July 25, 1955, p. 140. 
$20 Fed. Reg. 6485. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Negotiations for Release of 
U.N. Command Personnel 


Following is the teat of a report by U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold on his efforts 
to secure the release of captured personnel of the 
United Nations Command. 


U.N. doc. A/2954 dated September 9 

1. The General Assembly, by resolution 906 
(IX) of 10 December 1954, requested the Secre- 
tary-General to seek the release, in accordance 
with the Korean Armistice Agreement, of eleven 
United Nations Command personnel and all other 
captured personnel of the United Nations Com- 
mand still detained. It further requested the 
Secretary-General to make, by the means most 
appropriate in his judgment, continuing and un- 
remitting efforts to this end and to report progress 
to all Members on or before 31 December 1954. 

2. On 31 December 1954, I submitted a report ? 
informing Members that, following an exchange 
of communications with the Prime Minister of the 
State Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the People’s Republic of China and a meeting 
in Stockholm with General Keng Piao, Ambassa- 
dor of the People’s Republic of China, arrange- 
ments were made for the Secretary-General to 
visit Peking. 

3. As stated in my annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organization,’ my 
visit to Peking was made necessary because of the 
need to establish a direct contact with the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China, since this Government was not represented 
in any organs of the United Nations. The visit, 
aimed primarily at clarifying the substantive and 
legal aspects of the matter, established this direct 
contact on a personal basis. It thus provided pos- 
sibilities to pursue the discussion concerning the 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1954, p. 932. 

7 U.N. doe. «2891. 

° U.N. doc, A/2911. 
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problem raised by the detention of the United 
Nations personnel referred to in the General 
Assembly resolution. 

4. After my return from Peking I continued, 
within the framework of the contact thus estab- 
lished, an exchange of views with Mr. Chou En-lai, 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the People’s Republic of China. The contact 
was maintained mainly through a series of com- 
munications transmitted by the Swedish Embassy 
in Peking. I received valuable assistance also 
from representatives of the Governments of other 
Member States. 

5. A renewed personal contact with a represent- 
ative of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, Ambassador Keng 
Piao, was made by me in Stockholm on 23 April 
1955. 

6. By a letter to me, given to the Swedish Am- 
bassador in Peking in the early afternoon of 29 
May 1955 (New York time), Mr. Chou En-lai 
announced that an investigation of the cases of 
four detained fliers had been completed and that 
it had been decided that they should be deported 
immediately from the territory of the People’s 
Republic of China. The four men arrived in Hong 
Kong on 31 May 1955.* 

7. By an ora! message to me, given to the Swed- 
ish Ambassador in Peking at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, 1 August 1955 (New York time), and 
transmitted by him, Mr. Chou En-lai announced 
that the Central People’s Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China had decided to release as 
soon as feasible the eleven American fliers who 
had been detained and imprisoned, and that an an- 
nouncement to that effect would be made in Pek- 
ing at 10 a.m. on 1 August 1955 (New York time). 
The eleven men arrived in Hong Kong on 4 
August 1955.5 

8. Mr. Chou En-lai has expressed his hope that 
the contact established will be continued. In reply 
I have stated that this hope is shared by me. 


* BULLETIN of June 13, 1955, p. 953. 


° Ibid., Aug. 15, 1955, p. 262. 
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U.S. Pledge to UNICEF 


U.S./U.N. press release 2202 dated September 14 


The United States Representative to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., announced on 
September 15 a pledge to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund of $14,500,000 for the 18-month 
period from July 1, 1955, through December 31, 


1956. 

Dr. Martha Eliot, the United States representa- 
tive to the United Nations Children’s Fund, made 
public Ambassador Lodge’s letter to the chairman 
of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budget- 
ary Funds at the meeting of the Executive Board 
of Unicer. In doing so she expressed pleasure 
at the progress the Children’s Fund has made in 
meeting the urgent needs of children. The current 
U.S. pledge, she said, which represents successive 
increases in 1955 and 1956, shows the importance 
the United States attaches to this worthwhile pro- 
gram. Following is the text of Mr. Lodge’s letter 
which explains the allocation of funds. 


I have the honor to inform you that the United States 
is pledging $14,500,000 to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund for the eighteen-month period from July 1, 1955 
through December 31, 1956. This pledge is broken down 
by calendar year as follows: 


a. $4,800,000 constitutes a pledge for the last half of 
the calendar year 1955 program, which, together with 
the $4,200,000 previously pledged and already con- 
tributed for the first half of 1955, makes a total 
pledge of $9,000,000 for the year. 

b. $9,700,000 constitutes the United States pledge for 
the calendar year 1956 program. 


The United States pledge is subject to the following 
conditions: 


a. The United States contribution for the remainder 
of the calendar year 1955 shall continue to be at 
a ratio not exceeding 60 per cent of total contribu- 
tions made to the central account of UNIcEF by all 
governments. This is the same ratio that applied 
during the eighteen-month period January 1, 1954 
through June 30, 1955. 

b. The United States contribution for calendar year 
1956 shall not exceed 57.5 per cent of total govern- 
ment contributions to the central account. 


The United States has given strong support to this 
worthwhile United Nations program since its inception. 
This current pledge, which represents successive | in- 
creases in 1955 and 1956 over the respective preceding 
years, is a concrete demonstration of the continued in- 
terest and support of this Government in the work of 
UNIcEr. 
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Unicer is an important multilateral program, and is 
deserving of widespread support among governments. 
The United States is pleased, therefore, to note that 
other governments are contributing a larger amount and 
a larger proportion of the costs of Unicer than in the 
past. It is, furthermore, the hope of the United States 
Government that other governments will continue to bear 
an increasing proportion of the total contributions made 
to the central account. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Fishery Resources of South Pacific 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 13 (press release 542) that representatives of 
the Governments of Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and the 
United States will meet at Santiago, Chile, on 
September 14 for the purpose of holding conver- 
sations regarding the conservation of fishery re- 
sources of waters of the South Pacific, and to plan 
appropriate scientific and technical studies to that 


end. 
The U.S. Government will be represented at this 


conference by the following delegation: 
United States delegates 


William C. Herrington, chairman, Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Office of the Under Secretary, 
Department of State 

John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative to the Council of the 
Organization of American States 


Advisers 


Charles R. Carry, Executive Director, California Fish 
Canners Association, Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 

Wilbert M. Chapman, Director of Investigations, Ameri- 
can Tunaboat Association, San Diego, Calif. 

Milton J. Lindner, Technical Adviser, U. S. Operations 
Mission, México, D. F., Mexico 

William A. Sanders, Counselor, United States Embassy, 
Santiago, Chile 

O. E. Sette, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Fred E. Taylor, Office of the Special Assistant for Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, Department of State 

William M. Terry, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant Legal Adviser for Inter- 
American Affairs, Department of State 


Colombo Plan Meetings 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 16 (press release 548) that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will participate in the Seventh Meeting 
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of the Consultative Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo 
Plan) which is scheduled to be held at Singapore 
from September 29 to October 22, 1955. The Offi- 
cials Meeting, convening September 29 through 
October 15, will be followed by a Ministerial 
Meeting from October 17 to 22. 

Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Acting Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, will be 
the U.S. representative to the Ministerial Meeting. 

William V. Turnage, Deputy Director, Office 
of International Financial and Development Af- 
fairs, Department of State, will be the U.S. rep- 
resentative to the Officials Meeting and alternate 
U.S. representative to the Ministerial Meeting. 

Other members of the delegation, who will serve 
as advisers to both meetings, are: 


Solomon H. Chafkin, Deputy Chief, Japan Division, Office 
of Far Eastern Operations, International Cooperation 
Administration 

Peter H. Delaney, Office of South Asian Affairs, Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, 
Department of State 

Ralph Hirschtritt, Assistant Chief, Far Eastern Division, 
Office of International Finance, Department of the 
Treasury 

Howard L. Parsons, Officer in Charge, Economic Affairs, 
Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, Bureau of Far East- 
ern Affairs, Department of State 

George 8. Springsteen, Jr., Economic Development Divi- 
sion, Office of International Financial and Development 
Affairs, Bureau of Economic Affairs, Department of 
State 

C. Thayer White, secretary of delegation, American Con- 
sulate General, Singapore 

Clifford H. Willson, Country Director, U.S. Operations 
Mission, New Delhi 


The Colombo Plan Consultative Committee de- 
rives its name from a meeting which took place at 
Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950, of the Foreign 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth. The 
object of that gathering was to exchange views on 
world problems and, particularly, on the economic 
development needs of the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia. The meeting established the Con- 
sultative Committee, which is an intergovern- 
mental committee that meets annually. The 
United States has been a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee since 1951. 

There is, in fact, no “Colombo Plan” which rep- 
resents an agreed-upon, overall, established plan 
of economic development for the Asian countries 
represented on the Consultative Committee. At 
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the London meeting (1950), 6-year programs of 
economic development prepared by the Common- 
wealth countries of the area were considered by 
the Committee and incorporated in a report en- 
titled Zhe Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eeo- 
nomic Development in South and Southeast Asia, 
Rather than there being one integrated regional 
plan, the countries of the area have their indi- 
vidual programs of economic development. In 
some countries these programs have the status of 
comprehensive plans related to the various sectors 
of their national economy and to a specific time 
period. In others they represent selected projects, 
e.g., agriculture, power and irrigation, and village 
improvement, related to national needs but not 
necessarily to a specific, integrated plan. Just as 
the Asian member countries have their individual 
development programs or plans, so those countries 
represented on the Consultative Committee which 
are aid-contributing countries have extended such 
aid on a bilateral country-to-country basis. 

The principal objective of the Consultative 
Committee is to exchange views on problems con- 
cerning the raising of living standards and to 
accelerate the pace and widen the scope of eco- 
nomic development in the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia by a cooperative, international ap- 
proach to their economic development problems. 

Countries represented on the Committee are 
Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom (together with Malaya and Brit- 
ish Borneo), the United States, and Viet-Nam. 
The United Nations Technical Assistance Board, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East have sent 
observers to past meetings of the Consultative 
Committee. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Security Council 


Letter dated 28 July 1955 from the Representatives of 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, {ran, 
Irag, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand and Yemen, addressed to the President 
of the Security Council. [The Moroccan situation.] 
§/3414, July 29, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council 
on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands Covering 
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the Period from 17 July 1954 to 22 July 1955. S/3416, 
August 2, 1955. 52 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 10 August 1955 from the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. S/3420, August 12, 1955. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 29 August 1955 from the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. 8/3425, August 30, 1955. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 30 August 1955 from the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. S/3426, August 30, 1955. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 31 August 1955 from the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. S/3427, August 31, 1955. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 2 September 1955 from the Acting Permanent 
Representative of Israel Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. §/3428, September 2, 1955. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report Dated 5 September 1955 from the Chief of Staff 
of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine Concerning Recent Incidents Between 
Egypt and Israel in the Area of the Gaza Strip. S/3430, 
September 6, 1955. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Telegram from the Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine Dated 6 
September 1955, Concerning an Emergency Meeting of 
the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission. 
$/3480/Add.1, September 7, 1955. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 6 September 1955 from the Representative of 
Egypt Addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S/3481, September 6, 1955. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 6 September 1955 from the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Israel Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. 8/3433, September 7, 1955. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Draft Report of the International Law Commission Cov- 
ering the Work of Its Seventh Session. Chapter II: 
Regime of the High Seas. A/CN.4/L.59/Add.1, June 
27, 1955. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. Anno- 
tation prepared by the Secretary-General. A/2929, July 
1, 1955. 389 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the International Law Commission Covering the 
Work of Its Seventh Session 2 May-S July 1955. 
A/CN.4/94, July 8, 1955. 61 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Tenth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly: Item Pro- 
posed by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethi- 
opia, France, Greece, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, the Union of South Africa, Thailand, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States of America. 
Establishment and Maintenance of a United Nations 
Memorial Cemetery in Korea. Letter Dated 17 August 
1955 addressed to the Secretary-General by the Perma- 
nent Representatives of [see above list]. A/2939, 
August 22, 1955. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the Tenth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly. The Ques- 
tion of the Safety of Commercial Aircraft Flying in the 
Vicinity of, or Inadvertently Crossing, International 
Frontiers. Letter dated 21 August 1955 addressed to the 
Secretary-General by the Representative of Israel. 
A/2940, August 22, 1955. 2 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America. The Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. Assistance to the 
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Countries and Territories of the Latin American Region 
during 1954. Report prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Technical Assistance Board. E/CN.12/AC.26/3. March 
30, 1955. 68 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Technical As- 
sistance Activities in the ECLA Region, 1954. Report 
prepared by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. E/CN.12/AC.26/4, March 30, 1955. 
49 pp. mimeo. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. E/CN.12/AC.26/8, May 10, 1955. 53 
pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Official 
Records. Eleventh Session, 28 March-7 April 1955. 
E/CN.11/408, May 24, 1955. 258 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. A summary of 
the Preliminary Report on the Development of Energy 
Production and Utilization in Latin America—Possi- 
bilities and Problems. E/CN.12/373, July 12, 1955. 86 
pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. General progress re- 
port of Executive Director: Programme developments 
in the Americas. E/ICEF/300/Add.6, July 19, 1955. 
28 pp. nimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Progress re- 
port on the Manpower Survey in Latin America. E/ 
CN.12/375, July 20, 1955. 37 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. E/2779, July 21, 1955. 21 pp. mimeo. 

International Children’s Centre. Report on Activities 
1950 to 1955 and Draft Programme and Budget for 
1956. E/ICEF/303, July 22, 1955. 82 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. General progress report 
of Executive Director: Programme Developments in 
Africa. E/ICEF/300/Add.2, July 26, 1955. 21 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. General progress report 
of Executive Director: Programme Developments in 
Europe. E/ICEF/300/Add.5, July 26, 1955. 15 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Commission on Human Rights. 
the Social Committee. E/2781, July 27, 1955. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. General progress report 
of the Executive Director. E/ICEF/300, July 29, 1955. 
27 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. General progress report 
of the Executive Director: Beneficiaries of Principal 
UNICEF-Aided Programmes. E/ICEF/300/Add.1, Au- 
gust 9, 1955. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Official Records, Sev- 
enth Session, 15-24 March 1955. E/CN.11/1I&T/116, 
June 9, 1955. 208 pp. mimeo. 

World Economie Situation. Full Employment: Analysis 
of replies of governments to the questionnaire on full 
employment and the balance of payments. Report by 
the Secretariat. E/2772, June 23, 1955. 25 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. The Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. E/CN.12/371, 
July 15, 1955. 69 pp. mimeo. 


Report of 
10 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


Draft report of the Trusteeship Council to the General 
Assembly covering the period from 17 July 1954 to... 
July 1955. Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. 
T/L.600, July 15, 1955. 37 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in New Guinea. Report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee. T/L.606, July 18, 1955. 35 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration. Report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee. T/L.610, July 19, 1955. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. 
Report of the Drafting Committee. T/L.612, July 19, 
1955. 26 pp. mimeo. 
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Informational Media Agreement 
With Indonesia 


Press release 546 dated September 15 


The Governments of the Republic of Indonesia 
and the United States on September 15 concluded 
at Djakarta an agreement to facilitate purchase 
by Indonesians of American books, films, periodi- 
cals, and other cultural media. The agreement, 
known as an informational media guaranty agree- 
ment, will enable purchasers of media materials to 
pay for their purchases with Indonesian currency, 
which will in turn be used for educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural purposes. The U.S. Govern- 
ment will provide the dollars needed to reimburse 
the suppliers. The use of local currency gen- 
erated by the agreement should widen the oppor- 
tunities for greater understanding between the 
Indonesian and American people. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954.” 
Ratification deposited: Japan, September 7, 1955. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
3uenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. 

Ratifications deposited: Vatican City, August 3, 1955; 
selgium, August 10, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: September 13, 1955. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication con- 
vention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954. 

Ratification deposited: Belgium, August 10, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: September 13, 1955. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: Belgium, August 10, 1955. 

War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 


* Not in force. 
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Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed forces 
at sea ; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per. 
sons in time of war. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949, 





Entered into force October 21, 1950 (enters into force } 


for the United States February 2, 1956). 
Proclaimed by the President: August 30, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement for a cooperative program for reconnaissance 
of the uranium resources of Brazil. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Rio de Janeiro August 3, 1955. En. 
tered into force August 3, 1955. 


Cuba 


Agreement for performance by Army, Navy, and Air Force 
missions of duties specified in article V of the mutual 
defense assistance agreement of March 7, 1952 (TIAS 
2467). Effected by exchange of notes at Habana June 
24 and August 3, 1955. Entered into force August 10, 
1955. 


Ecuador 


Reciprocal trade agreement. Signed at Quito August 6, 
1938. Modified by exchange of notes at Quito March 
2, 1942. 53 Stat. (Pt. 3) 1951 and 56 Stat. 1472. 


Notice of termination given by the United States: July 
(In accordance with article XIX, the | 


18, 1955. 
agreement will terminate January 18, 1956.) 
Agreement for duty-free entry and defrayment of inland 
transportation charges on relief supplies and packages. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Quito September 6, 
1955. Entered into force September 6, 1955. 


Indonesia 


Agreement for an informational media guaranty program 
in Indonesia. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Djakarta September 15, 1955. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 15, 1955. 


Panama 


Treaty of mutual understanding and cooperation and 
memorandum of understandings. Signed at Panamaé 
January 25, 1955. Entered into force August 23, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: August 26, 1955. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 





Recess Appointments 


Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Luxembourg, Septet 
ber 9. 


Appointments 


Winthrop G. Brown as Minister for Economic Affairs to 
the United Kingdom (press release 584 dated September 
8). Mr. Brown will continue to serve concurrently in the 
position of director of the mission to London of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, to which he was 
appointed on July 1. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 


Press release 527 dated September 2 


The Department of State on September 10 re- 
leased Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1940, Volume IV, The Far East. This is the first 
volume to be published of the five in the Foreign 
Relations series for 1940. The documents deal 
primarily with the threat of the Japanese south- 
ward expansionist movement toward the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Indochina, Hong Kong, Burma, 
and Thailand (pp. 1-250) and with the undeclared 
war between Japan and China (pp. 251-955). 
Political developments in Japan and some bilat- 
eral negotiations between the United States and 
Japan are also covered (pp. 957-1002). 

There are numerous reports on activities of the 
Soviet Union in the Far East and on the Chinese 
Communists. A separate section on relations of 
the Japanese with the Axis Powers and with the 
Soviet Union will be printed in volume I. Docu- 
ments for 1940 previously published in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941, 
Volumes I and IT, are not reprinted in this volume. 

While the Chinese Communists were nominally 
cooperating with the Chinese Government in re- 
sisting the Japanese, relations were strained and a 
future contest for power was indicated. An Em- 
bassy telegram on March 28 told of reports from 
missionary sources of oppressive treatment of the 
population in Communist-dominated areas (pp. 
303-304). 

Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson telegraphed on 
October 24 that although an open break between 
the Communists and the Government was remote 
at the time “. . . failure of the United States and 
Great Britain to afford timely aid to China may in 
the end result in Communist ascendency in China” 
(p. 480). 

Ambassador Johnson on November 29 reported 
at length on the party conflict (pp. 450-453). He 
stated that the Kuomintang and National Govern- 
ment were convinced that the Communist goal 
Was imposition of the Communist form of govern- 
ment in China and that the conflict with Japan 
was being used to advance that goal. He himself 
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was convinced that “... the two contending 
groups must eventually come to grips in a military 
struggle for military and political supremacy” 
(p. 452). From indications at the time, he be- 
lieved the Kuomintang was in “a vastly superior 
position” (p. 453). 

Ambassador Johnson reported on December 23 
that the British Ambassador and probably the 
Soviet Ambassador had expressed to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek their hope for an amicable 
solution of differences with the Communists. 
Johnson believed that these were domestic prob- 
lems which should be settled by the Chinese them- 
selves and that he should not intervene (pp. 472- 
473). On December 28 the Department expressed 
its concurrence with Johnson as to representations 
but suggested that on an appropriate occasion he 
might inquire of Chiang regarding difficulties 
with the Communists and express the interest of 
the U.S. Government in Chinese unity, which was 
one of the principal factors in American policy 
toward China (p. 476). 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 1940 again 
reafirmed the policy of nonrecognition of changes 
brought about by force, commonly called the 
“Stimson Doctrine.” He declared that implicit 
in a White House statement of July 6 favoring a 
“Monroe Doctrine” for Europe and Asia were 
“, . . not only the principles of nonacquisition by 
force and of settlement of territorial problems by 
mutual consultation but of freedom, equality, and 
fairness of commercial and cultural intercourse 
among nations” (pp. 389-390). 

The threat of Japanese aggression in Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific Islands caused much concern. 
To the French Ambassador, Acting Secretary 
Sumner Welles in August applied the policy of 
nonrecognition of conquests of aggression to pos- 
sible seizure of French Indochina by Japan (p. 
87). Reports received by the Department of 
State indicated that extremist elements at least 
in Japan believed that the United States would 
not go to war or be able to take effective measures 
should Japan move against the East Indies (pp. 
16, 19, 61). A consideration against an embargo 
on gasoline bv the United States against Japan 
was the danger that such a move might impel 
Japan to move into the Netherlands East Indies 
(p. 576). 

Discussions of peace efforts in China were re- 
ported, but such moves did not gain serious 
consideration. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


St? 








stated that he would not consider peace negoti- 
ations except through President Roosevelt and 
that China preferred to continue the struggle with 
Japan until a peace could be arranged that would 
guarantee her freedom from further aggression 
(pp. 315-316). On June 28 Secretary Hull told 
the British Ambassador and Australian Minister 
that the United States Government was doing 
everything possible short of a serious risk of actual 
military hostilities to keep the Japanese situation 
stabilized. He also stated that this Government 
would not make a peace at the expense of China 
nor of the principles which he had set forth in 
his statement of July 16, when Japan moved into 
China (pp. 369-370). On September 16 Secre- 
tary Hull again told the British Ambassador that 
the United States had gone almost to the limit 
without very serious danger of a military clash in 
opposing Japanese aggression not only in China 
but also in Indochina and the Netherlands East In- 
dies (pp. 120-121). 

The Embassy in Japan reported on the trial 
of an American correspondent for news stories 
derogatory to the Japanese Army (pp. 995-1002), 
and the Department received reports of two inci- 
dents of expulsion of American correspondents 
from areas under Japanese domination (pp. 243, 
889). 

Copies of this volume (iv, 1022 pp.) may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for $3.75 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 

in Mexico. 


Technical Cooperation, Training School 


TIAS 2999. Pub. 5570. 12 pp. 
Agreement between the United States and Mexico. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at México April 6, 1954. Entered 


into force April 6, 1954. 


Defense, Standard Contract Form for Use in Offshore 
Procurement Program. TIAS 3001. Pub. 5575. 20 
pp. 15¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Belgium. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Brussels November 19, 1953. 
Entered into force July 22, 1954. 





Technical Cooperation, Assurances Against Attachments. 
TIAS 3006. Pub. 5588. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico, amend- 
ing agreement of June 27, 1951. Exchange of notes— 
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Signed at México April 13, 1954. Entered into force 
April 13, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Program of Agriculture. 
3008. Pub. 5590. 5 pp. 5¢. 


TIAS 


Agreement between the United States and Nicaragua, 
implementing and amending agreement of June 30, 1953— 
Signed at Managua June 23, 1954. Entered into force 
June 23, 1954. 


Status of United States Forces in Turkey. 
Pub. 5601. 9 pp. 10¢. 





TIAS 3020, 


Agreement, with minutes of understanding, between the | 


United States and Turkey, implementing status of forces 
agreement of June 19, 1951, between the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty—Agreement signed at Ankara 
June 23, 1954. Entered into force June 23, 1954. 


Surplus Property, Settlement of Obligation of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. TIAS 3021. Pub. 5607. 6 
pp. 5¢. 


Interim agreement between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Dated at Washington May 17 and August 17, 1954. En- 
tered into force August 18, 1954. 

Technical Cooperation, Program of Education. TIAS 
3024. Pub. 5618. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa May 10 and June 
1, 1954. Entered into force June 1, 1954. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 12-18 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to September 12 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 527 of 
September 2 and 534 of September 8. 

No. Date Subject 

*540 9/12 Educational exchange. 

541 9/12 Visit of Nigerian Minister of Trans- 
port. 

Delegation to conference on South 
*acifie fisheries (rewrite). 
Murphy: College of Surgeons 

cerpts). 

Delegation to 10th General Assembly 
sworn in (rewrite). 

Kalijarvi: ‘Relation of Antitrust Pol- 
icies to Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment.” 

Agreement with Indonesia on purchase 
of books, ete. 

Hoover: swearing-in of delegation to 
10th General Assembly. 

Colombo Plan meetings. 

Hoover and Hollister to visit Far East 
(rewrite). 

Program for visit of Prince Albert of 
Belgium. 

Wilcox: “The United Nations and the 
10th General Assembly.” 

Dulles: messages to Greece 
Turkey. 


542 


9/13 


543 9/14 (ex- 


544 9/15 


9/15 


9/15 
9/15 


9/16 
9/16 


9/16 
9/17 


552 9/18 and 


* Not printed. 
7 Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Asia. Colombo Plan Meetings . ‘ 
U.S. and Canadian Officials Visit Alaskan 


Canada. 
DEW Line Installations . 
China 
Geneva Discussions With Chinese Communists 
(Johnson) . 


Negotiations for Release ‘of. UN. Command Per- 
sonnel (Hammarskjold) 

A Review of United States 
(Murphy) . 


Congress, The. Current ‘anuasitn 


Cuba. Notice Issued Concerning Multilateral and 
Reciprocal Tariff Negotiations 2 . 


Disarmament. A Review of United States Foreign 
Policy (Murphy) Ue em ke 7S) 


Economic Affairs 

Fishery Resources of South Pacific 

International Development Board . . 

Notice Issued Concerning Multilateral and Recipro- 
eal Tariff Negotiations S 

Termination of Ecuadoran Trade ‘Agreement. Proc- 
lamation (text of proclamation) Se Abe ics 


Ecuador. Termination of Ecuadoran Trade Agree- 
ment Proclamation (text of proclamation) 
Europe. The Peace Conference of Lausanne, 1922- 
1923 (Grew) ch ta nae Niele en 
Foreign Service 


Appointments (Brown) . 
Recess Appointments (Buchanan) 


Foreign Policy 


Germany. Department’s Views on German-Soviet 
Agreement (Suydam) Sas eine aeestens 
Greece. Tension Between Greece and Turkey Over 
Cyprus Question (Dulles) Cs eee 
Indonesia. Informational Media Agreement With 
Indonesia Reh eee lam Xai i Pte 


International Information. Informational Media 
Agreement With Indonesia aoe ee 


International Organizations and Meetings. 
Delegations to International Conferences 


U.S. 


Japan. A Review of United States Foreign Policy 
(Murphy ) ck hare ee ee eee 

Korea 

Language School in Korea . . 

Negotiations for Release of U. 
sonnel (Hammarskjold) . 

Military Affairs 

Negotiations for Release of U.N. Command Person- 
nel (Hammarskjold) 


N. Command Per- 
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